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GUARDED SECRETS 


| Waar woman is there that confesses not to the pos- 
| session of a guarded secret? School-girls have their 
|| cherished mysteries; but these pass from mouth to 
mouth till, like the witches at ‘seventh hand,’ all their 
| magic dies out. It is not of such we would speak, 
but of that sterner and more stubborn secret which is 
| the life in life, which occupies the soul’s inner and 
|| most secret chamber, and is the heart’s holy of holies ; 
ajoy, or a dread, or a pang—most commonly the last 
| through life; a thing that weaves itself, with more 
|| or less intensity, into every act of our daily struggle 
|| on earth; is with us when we rise to a new sun, and 
| lies down with us in the darkness; our accompany- 
ing shadow, go where we may, and do what we will; 
|| that mocks us when we smile, counterfeits all our 
agonies; and to lose which would be something like 
|| that loss of soul pictured in the well-known German 
|) legend. ‘That the constant presence of our secret 
| within us and around us has its meaning for good, who 
|| shall doubt? Our human woes would not be allotted 
| to us—ay, even as our daily bread—were they not 
|| necessary to the nourishment of a higher life than that 
which perplexes us here. Our wandering spirits, ever 
lost and restless, must, like the fabled children in the 
|| wood, gather their food from off the thorns. There is, 
in truth, no teaching like the teaching of a great and 
master-sorrow. 
There are few places filled with more startling mate- 
tials for the romancist than the much-neglected secret 
| drawer. Secret passages, hidden vaults, tapestry- 
‘, veiled doors, traps leading downwards through the 
| floor, and escapes opening upward through the sky- 
| light, we have in abundance; but the narrow, and 
apparently insignificant receptacle that holds within it, 
unseen by vulgar eyes, the hoarded secret of a heart 
| and of a lifetime—nay, perhaps more—the darkening 
|, presence of a household, the ‘ skeleton behind the-door,’ 
| Seems altogether to have escaped the vigilant research 
of the curious. Relics—some sainted, some profane 
|| &nough—hang visibly about our very doors. We -are 
|| all familiar with relics of various kinds, from the 
| Sentimental lover's hair-filled locket down to the 
religiously-guarded ‘ heart of Montrose.’ Some people 
are essentially relic-lovers, and will make far-off pil- 
|| grimages for the bare sight of an iron belt or a knotted 
| cord vouched for as the castigatory badge of some 
j| Mouldered monk, and feel a strange gratification in 
| being permitted to kiss the dust from the worn stones 
|| tedden by the feet of those whose once unhonoured 
\ graves centuries have since hallowed into something 
|, skin to the divine. From the mystic to the real 


is a wide bound, and few care to take the leap. But, 
leaving to the star-gazer his more dazzling horizon, let 
us gather round us for a brief space the lowlier interests 
of humanity: let us look with reverent eyes into the 
secret drawer. 

My grandmother had an old-fashioned cabinet, por- 
tioned out, as was the method of constructing such 
commodities in her day, into sundry small shelves, 
drawers, and odd-covered boxes. The centre com- 
partment of this same old chest opened like a door, 
having lock and key, and within was a long sliding- 
drawer, occupying the entire depth of the cabinet. 
That in this drawer something very precious was 
stored, all her children knew. None, however, dared 
to pry into their mother’s guarded secret. Her hus- 
band, it was more than suspected, could have thrown 
some light on the matter; but he was never known to 
do so, and silence rested upon the unknown occupant 
of the drawer; the mystery remaining a mystery up to 
the day of my good grandmother’s death. But when 
the cold hand can no more unlock a cabinet than it 
can unlock the door through which the warm, conscious 
life has passed; and when the palsied foot, lying stark 
in its dusty dwelling, no more mounts the stair to the 
guarded treasure-house of all that was once so dear— 
then comes the revealer; comes, perhaps, in the form 
of a prying sick-nurse, one of those death-watches at 
the sight of whom the living quake. Or it may be, 
that hands more tender deal in greater reverence with 
the departed spirit’s cast-off apparel, holding sacred 
for the sleeper’s sake those forsaken relics wept and 
prayed over by the waking eyes that are never more 
to weep and pray on this earth again. 

In the present case, it was so. The contents of the 
secret drawer were committed to the flames, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the dying. But 
somehow or other the secret oozed out. It would 
appear that, like most other grandmothers, mine had 
early in life had a love-affair—as that deepest-striking 
of all woman’s experiences, is somewhat irreverently 
termed. It was the old story: the man she loved 
went abroad without having spoken just that one 
word for which her soul thirsted, and which, neverthe- 
less, had found a thousand other utterances scarcely 
to be mistaken. For years, there was a dreary silence 
between the two. Then came my grandfather, with 
his earnest courtship. Under the feeling, that she was 
not justified in cherishing a predilection so apparently 
unresponded to by the earliest object of her affection, 
she yielded, after a prolonged struggle, to my grand- 
father’s suit. No sooner, however, was she formally 
engaged to him, than there came a letter in the old, 
unforgotten handwriting! Ob, you who have ever 
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listened with beating hearts for the postman’s knock, 
fully prepared for all it might bring, think for one 
moment how the coming of this letter, long even 
unhoped for, and now too late, knocked at the heart 
of her who received it! Now, my grandmother had 
a conscience, and a more than commonly tender one. 
Her first impulse of course was to tear open the letter ; 
but a second thought stayed herhand. She had long 
ago made the fact of this early attachment known to 
my grandfather. What she now did, then, was at once 
to tell him she had received such a letter, and 
that, as his affianced wife, she could not and would not 
read it. Was she fantastic in her notions of right and 
wrong? I do not believe so; I do not think she could 
have done a better or a wiser thing. Out of her act, no 
suffering could possibly fall upon the man to whom she 
was pledged, and whose happiness was henceforth in 
her keeping, though much of pain bore heavily upon 
her. That letter, with its unbroken seal, lay, all her 
life, shut up in the old musty cabinet, where it stood 
revealed at last. That, acting up to the truest spirit 
of her intention, she fought long and victoriously 
against the desire to fathom what those hidden charac- 
ters contained—whether or not they bore that assurance 
of love which would once have been joy unutterable— 
we are bound to believe. Upon one solitary occasion 
alone was she ever seen to wrestle with her temptation. 
After a meek endurance of one of my grandfather’s fits 
of passion—for he had a stormy temper—she was found 
seated, weeping bitterly, before the open door of that 
guarded chest wherein lay the unbroken seal. 

Solemn as such subjects must be, and are, there is a 
blessed comfort in the thought of them. It is a gracious 
thing to feel that there is something, be it what it may, 
of real truth—of lasting good ; something which neither 
time, nor trial, nor the common wear and tear of actual, 
dull, everyday life can crush out of a man. But, soft! 
let me pause. I said that nothing can crush out of a 
man. Do men know anything of such relics as I speak 
of? Iam ignorant: I cannot say; but I should fancy 
they do not. The steady, unfaltering devotion of a 
long life to one thought and one remembrance I own I 
never found, save in woman. 

I myself confess to a few hoarded relics—Heaven 
forbid that any woman should be without them! But 
these are yet under the seal that lies so heavily on all 
living lips. Some day, perhaps—but we, none of us, 
like to think of that—strange hands may overhaul 
them. Pity it is that so few of us have strength of 
soul enough, or, it may be, warning-time enough, ere 
the Great Revealer steals upon us, to enable us to 
put beyond the reach of sacrilegious eyes our most 
darling secrets! Oh, could we but summon the nerve 
to place them with our own moving fingers upon some 
funeral pyre! Could we but watch them slowly con- 
suming! But no; we cannot do this. While we have 
life, they are ours. It would seem like bidding an 
eternal farewell to our protecting genius, to put away 
the guardian spectres of lost hopes, dead loves, and 
mystic memories. No! Let us treasure them while 
we yet walk among the living. But, oh, may some 
kind and pitying hand, when we lie silenced, bury them 
with us, unprofaned by a single look ! 

A singular instance of this silent treasuring up of 
one solitary thought, and in the breast of a child, fell 
under my knowledge not long ago, while staying by 
the sea-side, at the house of some old friends. They 
were at the same time visited by a little girl of about 
seven years of age, who had been confided to their care, 
in order that she might have the benefit of the sea- 
bathing, recommended for some weakness of the spine, 
ae which o child suffered. She was the loveliest 

creature I ever beheld—quiet and shy, too, though 
least so with me, for at sins a strong 
liking. Our hostess, who every night made a point of 
seeing her young charge put comfortably to bed, always 


remained in the room until the child had said her | 
prayers. When her ordinary devotions had been gone || 
through aloud, the child invariably bent down her || 
head upon the bed, at the side of which she knelt, ang || 
offered up some prayer silently within herself. What | 
this prayer was, nothing could induce her to reveal, || 
Her parents were questioned about it; but 
perfectly aware of the fact, they were unable to solye | 
the question. It was of course a thing altogether too | 
sacred to be intruded on by any forceful appeal, anj || 
all parties remained in their ignorance. I own that || 
when first I was told of it, the secret appeared to me || 
to be of so strange and unearthly a character, that] |) 
trembled as one who suddenly stands faced by a spirit, |) 
It seemed like a silent communing with angels. Feel- || 
ing very anxious to witness with my own eyes what || 
interested me so deeply in the telling, I one night, || 
with my little friend’s consent, accompanied her to her | 
room. As usual, the prayers were repeated aloui, || 
and then followed the silent offering up of that pure || 
young heart. So holy was the hour, that I held my || 
breath for very reverence, the tears springing to my |) 
eyes with sudden emotion. Surely angelic hosts | 
hovered above that small bowed-down head, on whose || 
golden locks a halo seemed to rest! Whatever was || 
that silent, guarded, and mysterious prayer—and some. || 
times it struck me that it might possibly have relation | 
to either a dread of dying, or to her anticipations of 
her near heaven, as she was at the time out of health— || 
whatever that prayer might be, that it was a beautiful || 
and a pure one, lam sure—the purest and the best, |) 
perhaps, in all the long catalogue of guarded secrets. || 
One secret, which in every age has been most carefully || 
and religiously guarded—guarded in terror and dismay, | 
through inconceivable wrong and suffering, through life || 
and up to the grave’s brink, not perhaps even then to || 
be rendered up to those who stand around scattering || 
their last tears with the ‘dust to dust’—is the secret || 
of birth. Instances of the kind alluded to are so nume- || 
rous and so startling, that it would be difficult to invent |) 
any story surpassing in interest the already written || 
and attested records of that most dangerous secret. || 
There are few families who cannot recount, from the || 
oral traditions of their house, some legend touching on || 
this subject—strange glimpses of some half-developed | 
tragedy, if not so terrible as that of the ‘ Family of | 
Montorio,’ yet sufficiently suggestive to people the || 
dreams of their hearers for nights to come. Such || 
tales I remember to have heard in Scotland. One, in |) 
i , struck me as most singular, because, though ] 
generations have been born, and have passed out of | 
being since the occurrences narrated took place, no || 
clue was ever found to the secret so cautiously and || 
mysteriously guarded. ‘The following is an outline of || 
the tradition :— | 
A couple, coming whence no man knew, arrived || 
one sharp winter night amid the smoke of Edin- l) 


burgh. The wife was younger than her husband 

by some years, and, possibly from the fact of this | 
disparity of age, looked up to him with a feeling || 
of reverential devotion belonging rather to a daughter || 


than to a wife. It was noticed, indeed, by all who || 
knew them, that she had even thus early, in her wedded || 
life, laid down for herself a law of more strict and || 
unquestioning obedience than is usually practised by || 
even the best of wives. The result of this blind sub- || 
mission, as will be seen, must have borne hard upon 4 || 
pure heart and tender conscience, such as hers were || 
represented to have been, though not perhaps until || 
added years had brought home the lesson rightly |) 
understood by few—that no mortal, even though he be | 
a husband, has a right over any other human soul, || 
authorising him to rule its obedience contrary to God’s 

higher law. The married pair, it would seem, had been | 
united for some years ; yet no offspring had been granted 

to their prayers. It was now that, while living in the 
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utmost retirement in an obscure street, the husband 
introduced to his wife an old Scotch nurse, bearing in 
her arms a new-born child. This child, said by him 
to be the posthumous son of a dear friend recently 
deceased, he represented it was his interest to adopt, 
and produce to the world as‘his own. To insure his 
\| wife’s aid in the project, he carefully concealed from 
|| her whatever deep-laid schemes were working in his 
{| own mi le very light of the affair—asserted that 
it was but to serve a temporary purpose, and that, the 


A quick instinct of wrong in the mind of the young 
| wife, made her at first hesitate; but the recollection 
| of that strict abnegation of her own will to which she 
| had vowed herself, at last prevailed over her scruples, 
| and the pleading looks of the helpless little orphan, 
ing safe and warm within her arms, melting her 
soul, she took the forlorn babe to her bosom, and 
| bestowed upon it heartily a mother’s care. The 
| child proved sickly, a weary burden to any but a 
| real mother; yet its foster-parent, though young and 
| unused to such a charge, never for a moment shrunk 
| from the responsibility she had incurred. The con- 
sequence naturally was, that the boy learned to love 
| her strongly and entirely. But towards his reputed 
| father he at all times evinced a most strange and unac- 
|, countable aversion, amounting to an instinctive horror 
|| and shrinking from his presence. When the child had 
|| grown to be about a year old, Mr A——-g, the gentle- 
man in question, his plans now apparently matured, 
|| resolved at once to introduce his protégé to his family 
as his own legitimately born son and heir. Mr A—— 
was a descendant of one of the old border families, 
renowned in history for many a raid and many a foray 
across the English frontier, and, judging from his 
| deeds, the unscrupulous character and adventurous 
girit of the early freebooter would seem to have been 
transmitted down through many generations, little 
modified by the march of centuries. And now came 
|| the poor wife’s trial. In her husband’s home, and 
|| under the eyes of his kindred and household, she was 
soon doomed to feel bitterly how a single deception 
inevitably leads to numerous others, and how one false- 
hood entails the necessity of a thousand more to follow 
inits wake. A mother in seeming, yet no mother in 
| truth, her entire ignorance concerning all that related 
| to the birth of her supposed child became a subject 
| of ridicule with the female members of the family. 
Sooner or later betrayal seemed inevitable. Nor was 
| this all: the worst was to come. No sooner had the 
imposture been carried out successfully, than the young 
wife found herself about to become a mother. Here 
| ¥as a new involvement. She had, then, given up the 
|| birthright of her own child in favour of a stranger! It 
was true that the fact of the imposition of the adopted 
| child could be proved, but what humiliation must 
| company such a confession—what a heart-wearing 
|| tissue of law-proceedings might not be entailed by the 
| dmission! ‘To the married pair, years of torturing 
| auxiety and strange discord followed. Heart-burnings 
| ofmany kinds unavoidably arose out of a state of things 
|| unnatural. The real son became a secondary con- 
| sideration in the household, the very servants seeking 
| favour with the presumed heir, and looking down on 
|| the ‘ younger brother.’ . 
|| All this time the mystery was still maintained. 
| Whence the adopted had come, and to whom he belonged 
| of right, was throughout kept a guarded secret from the 
|| Wife—her husband’s solitary admission to her being 
|| to the effect, that the boy’s mother was a lady of noble 
|| birth: of the father he never spoke. Meanwhile, Mr 
|| A——g made frequent and sudden journeys from home, 
| Boone knew whither or for what purpose, always return- 
| ing as unexpectedly as he had departed. After these 


absences, he was observed to be gloomy, nay, almost 
fierce in his temper, his irritation shewing itself espe- 
cially towards the child of his adoption, between whom 
and himself a mortal antipathy appeared to exist, and 
to increase with the boy’s years. What might have 
been the issue in after-years, it is needless to surmise. 
The Gordian-knot of all this evil was suddenly and 
unaccountably cut by that unseen Hand, which has 
undone many another coil of mischief in the world. 
One day the adopted child was found drowned in the 
Tyne, which rolled its waters through Mr A——g’s 
estate. There was a hurried and unsati inquest 
held on the body, and all was done. Through one 
breast—that of the wife—a secret shudder ran. A 
sickness as of death fell upon the heart of her who alone 
knew what hidden temptation might have lain in wait, 
like the weird sisters of Macbeth, urging on the man 
with whom her fate was bound up to the commission of 
‘a deed without a name.’ From that hour a blight 
fell over the fated house. The-very rooks, so my 
informant told me, disappeared from their customary 
haunts. Mysterious sights and sounds visited at eerie- 
hours the old border mansion. Nay, report even went 
so far as to say, that the phantom of a ghastly child 
rose up from time to time before the eyes of Mr 
A——g’s descendants, as if the soul of the departed 
refused to rest until the secret of its birth, or perhaps 
of its death, was revealed. But to this day all is enve- 
loped in mystery. It is true, that the bare fact of the 
imposition of such a child in place of a real heir, in 
course of time, and after the death of Mr A——g, got 
rumoured abroad; but the actual parentage of the ill- 
fated victim of the imposture remained, and will now 


g | doubtless for ever remain, among the catalogue of those 


guarded secrets which the grave refuses to render up. 


WHAT IS IT YOU ARE EATING? 


We have all heard of the young lady who ‘thought 
that cucumbers grew in slices,’ and no doubt have 
laughed at her too; yet it has often occurred to us that 
many young, ay, and even old ladies and gentlemen, 
would be sorely dismayed and puzzled if a condition 
of their partaking of the viands placed before them 
was, that they should first stand a little vivé voce exa- 
mination on the zoological or horticultural history of 
each dish. We suspect that not a few notions, as crude 
and unphilosophical as that of the damsel of cucumber 
celebrity, would be found to exist even among those 
from whom better information might be expected. 

Not one half of our readers know, for instance, what 
part of the potato-plant it is we eat. You will say: ‘It 
is the root. But it is not so: you would find the root 
very unpleasant food. The potato is a tuberous append- 
age to the root, and forms a magazine of nutriment, 
serving for the development of the buds or eyes on 
its surface. Before, however, the iar secretion 
which gives to the tuber its flavour and properties is 
therein deposited, it has a long journey and a curious 
chemical process to undergo. The moisture which 
the fibres of the root absorb from the earth in a 
crude state, rises through the stem of the plant, and 
is presented to the influence of the air by means of 
its leaves; these it submits to the chemical effect of 
which we have spoken; and by a peculiar process, called 
respiration, the carbonic acid which exists in the atmo- 
sphere is introduced into the plant. The sap thus 
modified, then descends through a different channel from 
that through which it ascended, and that portion of it 
destined to supply the tubers is safely conveyed to, and 
lodged in them. When this return of the sap is finished, 
and the leaves die away, then the potato is fit for use, 
having attained all the size and properties it will ever 


possess. 
The eyes of the potato are the germs of future roots ; 
but instead of eating them, we carefully cut them out 
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the tuber is cooked; and if any unfortunate 

get a taste of one of these eyes, he is quickly 
by its acrid and unpleasant flavour, that he 
hold of the wrong part, and that the root is 


at the vegetables at our table in 
find that we can scarcely in a 
name the part we eat. We are not 
t the spongioles, or fibres of the root, or the 
any vegetables, are made choice of as food 
; but if we follow the whole course of the 
a vegetable, we shall find that no other part 
. We will begin with the root. . This is 
portion we select in the carrot, parsnip, turnip, 
and some others. We generally have these 
; but there are some kinds, such as the radish, 
e see fit, ogre-like, to scranch alive, bones and 
and all! ‘Yes,’ says the citizen, ‘and onions 
shallots, too, are sometimes uncooked ; yet young 
ied with fine spring salad, are delightful! 
shallots—what an improvement to a pheasant 
bit of that root!’ Another mistake. Onions are 
no more roots than are potatoes: they are a sort of 
ease, in which the young germ lies until it is time for it 
to appear aboveground, and may be considered as a sort 
of underground stem. ‘This may be proved by their 
upward growth. If you examine an onion, or shallot, 
or any plant 6f that tribe, you will find that its ten- 


dency is towards the light; and the long quill-like | food. 


leaf ascending from it, is a mere continuation of the 
white scaly part which lies below the ground, and in 
which the flavour you so much enjoy is more perfect 
than in any other part of the plant. Now, if it were a 
root, the contrary would be the case ; for it is a well- 
known fact, that roots have a descending growth, and 
tend to darkness, whilst stems have an upward tendency, 
and seek the light. 

We have seen that the potato (Solanwa tuberosum) 
is a mere tuberous appendage to the underground 
‘stem of the plant bearing that name; the Jerusalem 
artichoke is another much Of the same character; and 
there are a few other plants of which the same part is 
eaten. We now rise above tlic earth ; and the next vege- 
table we shall mention, will be one of which we devour 
every particle of the young plant but the root, before 
it is many days old: this is the asparagus. As in the 
other varieties we have named, we refuse to eat a bit 
of any part that has ever been looked, on by the sun, 
so in this we refuse to have anything to do with that 
which has not been visited by his beams. But we do 
not treat thus all vegetables at so infantine an age. Some 
we allow to make some progress towards maturity before 
we meddle with them. ‘The cabbage, the savoy, the 
‘lettuce, and several others, we permit to grow for a 
season; but not a bud of blossom dare such plants 
shew: if the gardener has a suspicion that ‘a blossom 
is in process of development, off comes the poor plant 
close to the root, and is straightway plunged into a 
ealdron, and boiled to death. But why should this be, 
when in its congeners, the cauliflower and the broccoli, we 
account no part fit to produce on the dinner-table except 
the blossom buds? It is curious, but such is the fact. 
There is another of our most delicate vegetables, which 
is also a part, and only a part of the immature calyx. 
We speak of the other artichoke (Cynara scolymus), still 
sometimes presented as a third-course dish, as forming 
an excellent means of conveying a good supply of melted 
butter down the human throat. Here we reject the 
root, the stem and leaves, the lovely blossom—which, 
when allowed to mature, is composed of the most 
beautiful crown of lilac florets—the seeds, and, indeed, 
every part except a little pulpy substance lying at 
the roots of the leaves of the calyx, and the unripe 
receptacle to which the imperfect seeds adhere. 

As we have said, there is probably no plant of which 
we eat the. those of cowslips, carnations, and 


some other flowers are used to make wine, but, so far 


as we remember, none are eaten either as a vegetable 
with meat, or as a sweet dish. Thus there is a little 
gap in our catalogue; but, as if to make up for this 
we find the list of things eaten in the next stage of their 
growth almost longer than that of any other. After the 
blossom has matured, and fallen off, we begin in good 
earnest ; sometimes we eat the whole of the seed anj 
seed-vessel chopped up and boiled together, as in the 
French-bean ; in other cases, we pick out the unripe 
seeds, and throw away their covering: it is thus we treat 
pease and beans. Now and then, it is the swollen calyx 
that tempts us; but here come again our arbi 
selection and rules. Who ever heard of having the | 
vegetable-marrow sliced and eaten with vinegar apj | 
pepper ?—or who would consent to have the cucumber | 
boiled and deluged with hot melted butter or white-sayee? | 
Both these are the calyces of their respective plants 
in a green condition; but there are othcr calyces which | 
we eat in a ripe state—apples and pears, for instance, | 
Then there are some plants of which we cat only the | 
ripe seed; under some circumstances, these are well | 
doctored before we use them, as those of wheat, and all 
cereal produce; but there are others which we use in | 
their native state, as caraways, cardamoms, and many | 
other spices; and we may also add dry pease and 
haricot-beans, which do not usually undergo any | 
discipline save simple boiling to make them good for 


It would be an endless task to recount all the varia- 
tions in man’s fancy as to the parts of each vegetable 
he will eat, and the manner in which he will have 
it served; but there are a few others we must 
not wholly omit. The leaf-stalk is the part of the 
rhubarb (Rheum rhaponticum) that is approved; but | 
is it not odd that this should be the only instance 
of that part being selected, and also that it should 
occasionally be made into a sweet dish? Probably 
no one ever heard of boiling rhubarb to eat with 
meat, or of using it as salad, for which, from its | 
appearance, we should probably consider it more fit 
than for a pie or pudding; and we really cannot 
wonder if we see our citizen expecting to find that 
which was to form the inside of a tart in the form 
of fruit either ripe or unripe. 

If we here close our catalogue of vegetables of which 
we select certain parts for our food, it must not be sup- 
posed that it is because our subject is exhausted, but 
rather because we consider that we have said enough to 
satisfy most of our readers, that there are not unfre- | 
quently produced on our tables, articles of which |, 
some of even the educated members of society would || 
be puzzled to give an account. We have not ventured || 
to touch on the subject of fruits, for the transformations || 
which their different organs undergo, between their first 
engendering and the time when we convert them to our | 
use, and the extraordinary variety of the parts which 
form the objects of our selection, would occupy too 
much of our time and space to recount. In some, we || 
eat the calyx ; in others, the covering of the carpels; in 
some, the carpel itself; in others, the kernel which it 
contains. Some we eat raw, some cooked; some ripe, 
others unripe; whilst, to crown the whole, there are 4 


few, as the medlar and service-tree fruit, which we do |) 


not deign to use until they are partially rotten. 
It would not be altogether undesirable for every 
young lady, whether an aspirant to matrimony, or one 


who means to make herself comfortable in single life, |) 


to have some little notion how articles of diet are 
cooked and prepared for cooking. Her servants—if 
she ever has any—will not respect her the less for 
such knowledge; and if she should happen to have 
no. servants, her home will certainly be the more 
comfortable for her possessing a little share of it. 
But if the young ladies are peremptory against even 
the leas? study of cookery, they surely need not object 
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|to endeavouring to find out the process which the 
| vegetables they eat undergo to fit them for use whilst 
| they are in the laboratory of Nature! To attain such 
| knowledge, they need not go far from their scientific 
|| pooks ; and if once its pursuit should lead them to an 
early ramble in the kitchen-garden, when the sweet 
| herbs, balm and sage and thyme, are all alive with 
|| the clustering bees which their honeyed scents have 
|| attracted—and the white blossoms of the pea lie, still 
|| heavy with dews, among their soft green leaves—and the 
| gearict-runner, climbing aloft, spreads its bright scarlet 
| blossoms in the sunlight, as if to invite the many- 
| eoloured butterflies which dance in the air above it toa 
| eomparison of beauties—our young ladies, if they have 
| one bit of taste, will surely be enamoured of the scene, 
| and come again and again till, with good John Evelyn. 
| they are satisfied that a gardener’s life ‘is furnished 

with the most innocent, laudable, and purest of earthly 

felicities’ Well will it be for them if, amid these 
| ‘breathing sweets,’ they learn the useful and important 


|| lesson, that 

\ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her houschold to promote. 


THE CHEMIST’S SHOP AT THE CORNER. 


|| Auonc the innumerable chemists’ ‘corner shaps’ in 
|| Liverpool (and who is not aware of the advantage to 
|| such establishments, of being placed at awkward turn- 
| ings, prolific in accidents, where the red lamp can shine 
|| down two streets at once?), not one, perhaps, was so 
| well known as Mr Tisick’s, at the corner of Lionel 
| Street. Between the hours of three and four on a fine 
| afternoon, many a gaily-dressed merchant’s wife or 
| daughter might be scen sauntering down from her 
| pretty villa, to meet her husband or father at that 
appointed spot, on his way home from business; and 
occasionally —though of course by mere chance—young 
ladies have been known to meet their lovers there. In 
fact, there was not a more noted place in Liverpool 
for accidents and appointments than the chemist’s shop 
|) atthe corner. The most successful days of the most 
|| successful ‘diggers’ never dawned more auspiciously, 
| or closed more profitably, than did every day to little 
Tisick the chemist. He was making money, and he 
deserved to make it, being a good little man, with 
| a good little wife and a large family, who occupied 
|| the commodious and well-furnished apartments over 
|| the shop. 
| ‘There’s something the matter yonder,’ said Mr 
|| Bingly, looking up Lionel Strect, through which he 
| was conducting his wife home, late in the evening, 
| from a popular lecture, 
*O do let us go round another way, Harry,’ entreated 
|| Mrs Bingly : ‘I hate a crowd.’ 
‘But, my dear, I should like to know what the 
accident is: we might be of service.’ 
‘Why, what could we do, Harry? besides, there 
|| are plenty of people there to assist. You know I’ve a 
horror of accidents, or whatever it may be—so do come 
the other way.’ 
| ‘Certainly, my dear, if you wish it, though I cannot 
help thinking, if help be needed, we savour a little of 
| the Priest and Levite, who passed on the other side of 
the way.’ However, Mr Bingly complied, quickening 
his pace, until, arriving at his own door he deposited 
his wife in safety. He was about to retrace his steps, 
when Mrs Bingly, in her own peculiar querulous tone, 
recalled him : 5 
‘Harry ! how very unfeeling you are. You would run 
after a stranger in a crowd, but have no anxiety about 
ow own family. Can’t you wait an instant, until I 
uire whether the children are all safe in their beds ?’ 
‘Certainly, my love. Mary ’—to the girl who opened 
the door—‘ are the children sound asleep ?’ 


*O yes, sir, long ago.’ 

‘There, my dear,’ said Mr Bingly to his wife, ‘ all’s 
right, you hear. Now go in; I shan’t be long.’ And, 
much against his wife’s wish, Mr Bingly set out to 
ascertain the cause of the crowd. 

People may wonder why a staid family-man like 
Mr Bingly, habituated to the crowds and casualties of 
Liverpool, should thus needlessly take up his time, and 
offend his wife; but the fact is, that, years before, his 
neglect on such an occasion prevented his seeing, for 
the last time, his earliest and dearest friend, Frederick 
‘Triebner, who had appointed to meet him for a farewell 
interview, previously to his going to settle abroad. 
The chaise was overturned as Mr Bingly passed by care- 
lessly and unconsciously; and his friend, too much 
injured to keep his appointment, was, after his broken 
ribs had been set by the surgeon, carried on a litter on 
board the ship, and they never again met. Bingly 
never forgave himself for the neglect; and his fidgety 
anxiety about all such disasters was now increased to 
a feverish pitch, by a sort of presentiment that his 
eldest son Harry, from whom he had parted in anger 
four years before, was about to return home. 

Young Harry Bingly was gay, high spirited, but 
facile; and the usual associates and temptations of 
town-life, particularly a suspected low attachment, so 
exasperated his father, that—notwithstanding he dearly 
loved the boy, who, moreover, was the pet and the 
darling of his mother—in a moment of excitement he 
said: ‘Leave my house, sir; you are a disgrace to my 
name and roof: leave me, lest I strike you to my feet!’ 
The haughty boy flushed, then turned deadly pale, gave 
one glance at his father, who already half repented 
his rashness, and, without a word, quitted the house, 
and, in spite of every exertion and inquiry, had never 
since been heard of. 

By the time Mr Bingly reached Lionel Street, the 
crowd had dispersed. All interest or sympathy in the 
matter, whatever it might have been, seemed to have 
subsided. ‘Can you tell me,’ he inquired of the only 
loiterer, ‘ what the accident was that happened a few 
minutes ago?’ 

* Aw’s sure aw doant knaw,’ replied the man; ‘ maybe 
*twur cab ourturned, or Uomnibus broak dawn. This 
bee’st wurst corner i’ Liverpool for smashing. ‘T’chap 
as keaps that drug-shop gets a fvin livin’ out o’ dead 
folks that’s carried in there.’ 

Mr Bingly looked at the shop. It was past the hour 
of closing. The shutters were up, but there was still a 
glimmer of gas through the fan-light over the door. 
He paused, irresolute whether to inquire further, when 
the light ‘disappeared. ‘Oh,’ said he, reconciling the 
matter to himself, ‘it has been a trifling affair, I 
suppose, Ill ask ‘Tisick all about it in the morning, 
as I go to the office;’ and Mr Bingly turned his 
steps homeward; but still a strange misgiving, an 
unaccountably strong fecling of curiosity, persuaded 
him that he would be sorry if he did not inquire further 
into the matter; therefore, though half ashamed of his 
own weakness, he once more retraced his steps, 
going up to the private door, rang the bell. ‘Is Mr 
Tisick at home?’ 

*Yes, sir; but he’s engaged just now. Perhaps you 
could wait a little. Will you step into the parlour?’ 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence,’ said Mr Bingly. ‘I 
merely called to inquire who was hurt by the accident 
that happened in the street a short time ago.’ 

‘We don’t know who he is, sir, for I believe the poor 
young gentleman has been insensible ever since.’ 

*And how did the accident happen?’ asked Mr 
Bingly, interested by the words young gentleman. 

‘The horses of the hackney-coach took fright, sir. 
The driver was off the box at the moment; and the 
young gentleman was getting out of the window in 
front, evidently to recover the reins. Everybody in the 
street shouted to him: “Sit still, sit still for your life!” 
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but he did it cleverly, and kept fast hold, for he seemed 
to be a sailor, when an omnibus, turning the corner 
the young man is almost killed.’ 
‘A sailor, you say?’—and Mr Bingly’s thoughts 
instantly reverted to his son, who, he felt certain, had 
* How old would you suppose the young 


* Not oy T should think, sir.’ 
‘And fair or dark complexioned?’ he asked with 


intense anxiety. 

‘ Fair, I should say, sir. He has bright brown hair, 
and—— Dear me! I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
girl, staring in wonder at Mr Bingly, ‘but the young 
gentleman is the very picture of you!’ ; 

‘Merciful Heaven! should it be Harry!’ exclaimed 
Mr ng 4 ‘I must see the young man instantly! 

is ick ?’ 

The girl became quite alarmed at Mr Bingly’s excited 
state, and requesting him to step into the parlour, 
promised to acquaint her master with his wishes. Mr 
Bingly now felt convinced it must be Harry. What 
was it that urged him into pursuing the inquiry so far, 
but that undefinable feeling, that ‘something’ beyond 
all human ken, which conjures up in the heart a fore- 
shadowing of events—that mysterious ay ad which 
irresistibly attracts and links us to places and persons ? 

The girl’s statement of the young sailor's resem- 
blance to himse}f, threw Mr Bingly into the painfully 
excited state in which Mr Tisick now found him; who, 
in reply to his agitated and almost frenzied inquiries, 
answered evasively, and with a degree of embarrass- 
ment quite at variance with the usual ingenuous and 
familiar style for which he was noted. ‘Dear me— 
bless me!’ said he, ‘it will be very extraordinary 
if that young gentleman turns out to be your son, 
Mr Bingly; and really I shouldn’t wonder—that is— 
excuse me—of course it is impossible for me to guess, 
as I never ha to see your son ’——— 

* Well, well,’ interrupted Mr Bingly impatiently, ‘I 
must be satisfied : this suspense is unendurable. Take 
me to his bedside at once, where I will thank Heaven 


if he be not my son, and do all in my power to serve | The fi 


him, whoever he may be.’ 

* On condition,’ said the chemist seriously, ‘that you 
promise to suppress all emotion, even should your 
worst fears be realised.’ 

Ay Heaven! is my boy dead?’ inquired Mr Bingly 


agony. 

‘No, no, my dear sir. The young man—for it is 
only your own fears which have told you he is your 
son—is under the influence of a composing-draught. I 
have promised the surgeon that the profoundest still- 
ness shall be maintained, as any excitement, or even 
the least startling noise, might prove fatal to him.’ 

' Do not fear me,’ said Mr Bingly : ‘ what can I not 
endure if the life of my dear Harry depend upon it!’ 

‘Well, then, relying on your silence, and that you 
will suppress every exclamation or communication 
until we leave the room, I will take you tohim. Can 
you depend upon yourself?’ 

*I think I can,’ said Mr Bingly with a faltering voice 
—for there was something in the chemist’s manner 
that seemed to confirm his apprehensions. 

‘Perhaps your son’s life depends upon it!’ inter- 
posed Mr Tisick with a sternness of manner unusual 
with him, therefore the more em ic. 

*I am sure I can,’ added Mr Bingly with firmness. 

‘I rely upon you,’ said the considerate little chemist, 
and led the way up a staircase carpeted thickly, every 
inch, to render inaudible the lightest or the heaviest 
footfall. This staircase, and the chamber to which it 
led, were used only in the most dangerous cases— 
wherein Mr Tisick exercised his benevolence and 
Christian charity, in retaining the patient under his 


the family apartments, and where none entered 
on a mission of mercy. Mr Tisick opened the 
which, being incased in baize, without hasp or 
yielded noiselessly to the slightest touch. 

Mr Bingly paused for an instant on the thres 
and convulsively grasped the hand of the chemist, 
suffered the door 


self-possession, and 


per 
had been, or was still to be performed. 


part of the face entirely concealed by a green shade, 
placed over the forehead, as there were injuries appre- 


chemist’s shoulder at once awoke the latter’s experienced || 


he instantly saw that resolution had resumed her sway, || 


for one he at the moment believed to be his son. 


silence, in the hope of being permitted to remain just || 
where he was—rivetted to the spot—watching the awak.- || 


friendly clasp ; 


ing — but still the longing hand was stretched 
out, and suddenly a young fair creature, more like an 


half-concealed, amid the folds of the ctirtain, crept || 


seemed to break the spell which the minute before had 
made all motionless; and the careful little chemist 
drew Mr Bingly—his eyes to the last fixed upon the 
bed—fairly out of the room. 

They descended to the snug parlour, where the little 
chemist’s little wife was now seated, busily employed 
with needle-work. Mr Bingly threw himself into a 
chair, and covering his face with his hands, gave way 
to an irrepressible. and passionate burst of grief. Mrs 
Tisick thought, as all women do, how overwhelming 
must be the sorrow which causes a man to weep; and, 
approaching Mr Bingly, although ignorant of the cause, 
pressed his hand in sympathy. 

‘Come, come, my dear sir,’ said the chemist, ‘do not 
distress yourself, perhaps needlessly : it is still a problem 
whether he be your son or not. Your own imagina- 
tion tortures you—the features were not sufficiently 
revealed to confirm your fears.’ 

‘I would give up all 
— mistaken,’ said Mr 


‘It is quite possible, my dear sir ; in fact, it is 
improbable that it should be your son.’ 

‘But his clothes—where are they?’ eagerly inquired 
Mr Bingly. ‘There must be some mark by which I 
can identify him.’ 

Mr Tisick left the room, almost instantly returning 


foreign make, and no name whatever to be found upon 


own roof: it was a portion of the house separated from 


‘By the by,’ remarked the chemist, ‘there were 


to close at this symptom of | 


agitation ; but, as if ashamed of his irresolution, Mr | | 
Bingly, though evidently _ an effort, recovered his | 


The gas-shades were so on 
dued soft light over the apartment; the curtains of the 
low bed were drawn back and tucked away, as if to give 
air to the invalid, or—what was a more thrilling thought 
haps to some torturing operation which | 


The patient lay like a corpse upon the bed, tonal 


hended to the sight ; but the mouth and nostrils strongly | i 
defined, pale and graceful in their clear outline 4s | 
statuary marble, were too close a resemblance for the | 
father to behold unmoved—his agonised grasp of the } 


suspicion, that fecling would overcome prudence. But |! 


the torture of suspense having found vent and relief in || 
tears, which silently flowed down the father’s cheeks || 


With many a struggle the father kept his promise of \ 


ing, the slightest movement, or even the breathing of || 
his son. At this moment, the patient moved his hand, | 
turning the palm upwards, as if in search of some || 
the chemist, with the. quickness of || 
thought, prevented the father from giving the answer- } 


angel than a human being, who had been watching, | 


gently forward, and placed her small white hand in his. | 
ngers of the invalid closed round the little | 
prisoner, as if to retain the treasure, and his tranquil || 
slumber continued. This incident, though silent, || 


with the clothes of the invalid. They were all ef 
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papers in his pockets, which may give some informa- 
tion ;’ and he rang the bell. ‘Mary ’—to the servant 
who entered—‘ where are those papers I gave you to 
hold when we were undressing the patient ?’ 

‘I'll get them directly, sir,’ said the girl, leaving 
the room. ‘I put them under his pillow to be safe.’ 

‘Stay !’ said the chemist, springing up, and clutching 
her arm to prevent her ascending the staircase. ‘ Are 
youmad? ‘To disturb him might be death.’ 

‘Merciful Heaven! is there to be no termination to 
this suspense ?’ ejaculated Mr Bingly. 

‘My dear sir,’ said the chemist, ‘I entreat you to 
listen to me: all that can be done for the present has 
been done.’ 

‘You would deceive me. What can have been done 
in the short time which has elapsed since I saw the 
crowd ?” 

‘It is upwards of an hour since he was brought in 
here,’ replied the chemist. ‘A surgeon was instantly 
in attendance: it must have been his departure you 
witnessed—the crowd never dispersing until it knows 
the fate of the sufferer.’ 

‘And is he fatally injured?’ asked Mr Bingly in 


ewe hope not. The injuries are certainly serious ; 
nor can we ascertain their full extent until to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, the draught has taken effect ; and he is not 
likely to awaken until nine in the morning. I could 
wish to persuade you, my dear sir, to go home, and 
make yourself as tranquil as possible under the circum- 
stances, with the assurance, that every attention will 
be shewn the patient; and by no means to alarm Mrs 
Bingly by any allusion to your fears, which, after all, 
may prove to have been perfectly groundless.’ 

‘It is not easy, Mr ‘Tisick, to persuade me that such 
can be the case ; however, I will, if possible, disguise 
my feelings from my wife, and thank you for the pre- 
| caution. I shali never forget your kindness and 
sympathy, or the watchful tenderness of that angel— 
| your daughter of course—who hovered round my boy. 
{The little chemist and his little wife exchanged a 
significant glance.] When can I return?’ 

‘ Not till nine, when the surgeon is to report.’ 

*Good-night, my dear sir,’ said Mr Bingly at the 
foot of the stair; ‘but O Heavens! to think of thus 
| meeting a son from whom I had parted in such 


! 

Mr Tisick here interposed, a sudden thought striking 
him: ‘You say you parted in anger: had you cause?’ 

‘A bitter cause—an intimacy, possibly a low mar- 
riage, with one of the most degraded of her sex. She 
disappeared about the same time. Yes, I fear it must 
be; and yet, O Harry, could I know that you were 

‘You would forgive all?’ solemnly demanded the 
chemist. 

A heavy gloom mantled over Mr Bingly’s brow at 
this idea, on which Mr Tisick said decidedly: ‘This 
is enough, Mr Bingly. You must go home. On no 
consideration will I permit an interview between you 
and our suffering fellow-creature above stairs, be he 
your son or not. No one but a Christian, in the true 
sense of the word, shall come near him till the surgeon 
has reported by nine to-morrow. Go, sir, and learn to 
forgive even the worst offences; and pray that your 

iveness come not too late.’ 

Mr Bingly turned haughtily round to reply to this, 
to him, unusual address, when a faintly-heard groan 
smote his ear. 
hand, and quitted the house. 

‘Poor Mr Bingly,’ said Mrs Tisick as the chemist 
Te-entered the parlour, ‘I see he doesn’t know the 


worst of it.’ 
‘Dear me— 


‘The worst of it!’ echoed Mr Tisick. 
bless me! I should say he doesn’t know the best of it.’ 


He shuddered, pressed the chemist’s | H 


be a trial for him; and his poor wife—it will be the 
death of her: her nerves will have a bad shock.’ 

‘Then, my dear, his wife shouldn’t have such shock- 
ing bad nerves. She’ll survive it, as all nervous people 
invariably survive everything that is to be the death of 


‘Now, John Tisick,’ said his homely little wife, 
‘that’s positively unfeeling. What would you say if 
our Johnny were to do the same thing ?’ 

‘Why, my dear, I’d say with the old song: “ He’d 
do the same thing were he in the same place.”’ 

*O John,’ said Mrs Tisick reproachfully, ‘how can 
any one suppose or imagine your heart to be brimful 
of kindness and humanity, when you will go on i 
these jokes? and some of them, I must say’—Mrs 
Tisick was careful in modifying her condemnation of 
her husband’s wit—‘ very poor jokes. Yes, John, very 
poor jokes indeed!’ This was severe, but Mrs Tisick’s 
feelings were as much outraged by the non-apprecia- 
tion of her picture of ‘ Johnny,’ as an artist’s would be 
at the Hanging Committee placing his out of sight. 
‘Well, well, my dear,’ observed the chemist, ‘ you 
know a medical man’s jokes must sometimes be out of 
joint, to be professional ; but did you observe, my love, 
what Mr Bingly said about our “ angel of a daughter ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Mrs Tisick smiling ; ‘I couldn’t help 
giving you a look at the time. It was just as well he 
saw her when he did. And I don’t wonder at his 
calling her an angel, with her beautiful golden hair 
shading her sweet features. Did she know it was his 
father?’ 

*No, my dear—no. I don't suppose she even saw 
him. But now, I will go and prevail on her to come 
and have a bit of supper with us. That ring at the 
door must be the nurse the surgeon promised to send, 
so she may leave the patient with perfect satisfaction 
and safety.’ The little chemist was absent just long 
enough to allow Mrs Tisick mentally to apostrophise 
his rare qualifications, when she was interrupted by 
his reappearance with their ‘angel of a daughter,’ as 
Mr Bingly styled the young lady who was so attentive 
to his supposed son. She scarcely looked more than 
seventeen years of age—a gentle, interesting creature, 
whom every one would wish to aid, to do something 
for, in answer to the claim her seeming helplessness 
and exceedingly feminine beauty made on the hearts of 
all who bebeld her. Mrs ‘Tisick received her with all 
the tenderness such a person was likely to inspire. 
‘Well, my dear,’ she inquired, ‘how did you leave our 
poor patient ?’ 

‘In a sweet sleep,’ replied the young stranger. ‘I 
pray Heaven it may continue till the morning.’ 

‘Oh, certain,’ confidently interposed the chemist ; 
‘he won’t waken till nine o'clock.’ 

‘And do you really think, sir, his life is not in any 
danger?’ anxiously inquired the girl. 

‘Set your heart at rest, my dear; he’ll live to plague 
his little wife for many a year yet.’ 

The poor girl was evidently distressed by the kind- 
intentioned, but not very refined wit of the chemist. 

‘ Never mind John’s jokes,’ said Mrs Tisick ; ‘he just 
imagines every husband is to be as great a plague as 
himself. Do remember, John, what a very young bride 
our guest is.’ 

The poor girl was now more embarrassed than 
ever, and with blush succeeding blush at every word 
she uttered, said, with extreme confusion: ‘I am quite 
unhappy at being placed in so singular a position. 
arry—I mean Mr Hervey—is entitled to every ser- 
vice I can render—my life, if it were necessary ; but I 
have no claim to the title you confer upon me.’ 

This statement created much surprise, and, in spite 
of all their charity, the faintest possible shade of sus- 
picion, in the minds of Mr and Mrs Tisick. ‘ Well, 
my dear young lady,’ said the former, ‘you must 


* Yes, dear; but when he comes to know it, it will 


pardon me; and you cannot but admit that my mistake 
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was a very natural one. Your being in the coach with 
him, his calling upon you as his “beloved Emily,” and 
your extreme devotion, all combined to aid the delusion 
under which my wife and I laboured.’ 

‘If you will permit me, I will, so far as I can, ex- 

* said the young stranger timidly. *On the 
arrival of his ship this evening, Mr Hervey’s intention 
was to place me at once under the protection of his 
father, and I was accompanying him for that purpose, 
when the accident happened which has thrown us upon 
your compassion.’ 

*Strange!" remarked the chemist. ‘Pardon me, 
have you never heard him speak of a Mr Bingly as 
his father?’ 

*Frequently of his father—but Hervey is Harry’s 
name.’ 

* Dear me—bless me! my love,’ said the chemist to his 
wife, ‘it is as I suspected, and Mr Bingly is mistaken 
after all.’ 

*And have you come off a long voyage, my dear 
young lady?’ asked Mrs Tisick, with kind interest and 
womanly curiosity blended. 

‘It is two months since the shipwreck, when Mr 
Hervey saved my life, and I had been at sea ten days 
up to the night of that dreadful storm.’ 

*Poor child!’ said Mrs Tisick compassionately. 
*You have relations in England, I suppose ?’ 

*I have reason to believe that a dear friend of my 

father resides in “Liverpool; but before we left the 
ship, I promised Mr Hervey to be silent on this subject’ 
—and the young girl, evidently embarrassed, hesitated 
to proceed. 
‘Certainly, certainly,’ said the chemist: ‘do not 
imagine, my dear miss’—this corrected appellation 
sounded almost unkind—‘ that we would take advantage 
of circumstances to force your confidence; all we 
desire is to be of service; and to-morrow, I trust, will 
enable us to see more clearly into the future.’ 

Persuading their young guest, instead of returning 
to watch by the bedside of the patient, to take some 
repose in the chamber appointed for her, they bade her 
good-night, promising faithfully to call her should the 
slightest change take place. 

‘There's a mystery about that young person I don’t 
exactly like,’ said the chemist as soon as she was gone. 

‘I’m sure there can be no harm about her, John; 
she’s too beautiful for that,’ very generously remarked 
Mrs Tisick. 

* My dear, your argument would be more satisfac- 
tory if it were on the side of ugliness,’ dryly observed 
the chemist. ‘But go up to bed, my love; I will just 
look in to see how our patient is doing, and trust to 
to-morrow for the clearing up of this romance.’ 

Meanwhile, Mr Bingly had reached home, where his 
nervous wife was anxiously expecting him. ‘What a 
long while you’ve been, Harry!’ she began, as Mr 
Bingly calmly, though abstractedly, moved a chair to 
the ie where his wife was seated. ‘It’s very cruel 
of you to leave me alone in this way; I was on the 
—. of ringing for James to go in search of you.’— 

Bingly spoke not a word.—‘ You’re come home in 

an ill-humour, I suppose, because I wouldn’t assist a 

drunken sailor in a crowd, or some such thing, with 

which you choose to sympathise. Really, Mr Bingly, 

= vulgar curiosity about such matters is positively 

tolerable.’—But becoming alarmed at her husband’s 

continued silence, and the singular expression of his 

face, she resumed : ‘Now, don’t frighten me, 

; you’re ill—I see you are—you’ve made your- 

self ill by the sight of some horrid drunken crea- 

ture you’d no concern with, who, no doubt, deserved 
whatever happened to him. 


‘Silence, unfeeling woman!’ exclaimed Mr Bingiy, 
exasperated beyond the power of endurance. 

was struck dumb with astonishment at aon 

words from her hitherto good-natured and 


indulgent husband, and only replied with an 

shower of tears; but instantly recollecting that his 
wife was wholly ignorant of his cause of irritation, Mr 
Bingly added: ‘Forgive me, Frances, and have for- 
bearance enough to ask me no more questions to-night, 
I have reasons for the entreaty, which shall be explained 
afterwards.’ 

‘Of course I shall not sleep a wink for wondering 
what they are,’ said his wife, a little more pacified. ‘It 
must be something very serious, I am sure of that, for 
you’ve not been in such a state of mind since our dear 
Harry left us. Oh!’—and something like the truth 
seemed to flash upon her—‘that is it, I’m sure of it! 
You’ve heard of our darling Harry ?—you’ve had a 
letter from him ?’ 

‘No; I give you my honour I have not,’ answered 
Mr Bingly equivocally ; who, in consideration of the 
maternal anxiety she now began to evince, was resolved 
to spare his wife as much pain as possible. 

‘Well, then, I don’t mind obeying you, if it is 
nothing concerning Harry; but I’m sure I should die 
if there’s bad news from him.’ 

Mr Bingly saw the policy of following the chemist’s 
advice; and though his thoughtful and distracted 
manner kept his wife on the rack of curiosity, she 
contrived to maintain her promise; and Mr Bingly, 
notwithstanding his miserable state of mind, concealed 
the cause of his anxiety. 

Early next morning, the family of the benevolent 
little chemist was assembled in the breakfast-parlour; 
the report of the nurse was most favourable, and Dr 
Galen, the surgeon, was momentarily expected. ‘In 
truth, Dolly,’ said little Tisick to his wife, ‘it was a 
clever stroke of mine to put the father off till nine 
o'clock, when the surgeon comes at eight.’ 

‘Indeed, John, I don’t agree with you: ‘tis cruel to 
prolong the poor man’s suspense.’ 

‘My dear, you know nothing about it—I always act 
professionally ; and when I administer a dose, I always 
give it the fall statutory period for its operation.’ 

Dr Galen’s report was most favourable ; the nature 
of the injuries ascertained, and from the evidently 
admirable constitution of the patient, a rapid recovery 
might be anticipated. Emily had observed with quiet 
steady composure the examination by the accomplished 
surgeon, and with equal steadiness listened to his lucid 
report, but the words ‘speedy recovery’ were too 
much for her, the revulsion too great. She fainted, 
and was carried from the room, thereby divulging, if 
need there were, the feelings which she bore towards 
the sufferer. 

Mr Bingly, who had left home early that morning, 
obstinately silent even to the frenzied entreaties of 
his now alarmed wife, was punctual to the instant. 

* Dolly, my dear,’ said the chemist, ‘that’s Bingly’s 
ring: I can tell the agony of suspense in every vibration 
of its subdued chime. Leave the room, and let me deal 
with him alone.—Well, my dear sir, have you thought 
of what I told you last night? Are you prepared to 

be your son, as a Christian father 


‘Iam,’ solemnly exclaimed Mr Bingly. ‘If my son 
has brought wretchedness upon himself by his rashness, 
it is not for a father to increase it at such a time. Oh, 
let me see him, that I may tell him so before he die!’ 

‘Then am I commissioned to relieve your mind: the 
name of the sufferer is Henry Hervey.’ 

How inconsistent is poor human nature! One would 
suppose that this relief from his worst fears would have 
been a joy to Mr Bingly, and yet it came on him like a 
disappointment. His very soul had so yearned to the 
sufferer, that to find he had no claim in him, seemed 
like a violent deprivation. ‘ Are you sure there is no 
mistake ?’ 

*Oh, none whatever,’ said the-chemist. ‘ Here is a 
letter which had accidentally dropped on the floor. 
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You see the address is Henry Hervey; and here is a 
| memorandum appended, apparently in his own hand- 
writing.’ 
| A film came over the father’s eyes; or was it his 


|| But, letter by letter, the handwriting of his son smote 
|) upon the father’s vision. ‘ Is my son alive, Mr Tisick?’ 
| ‘Dear me—bless me! can he be your son after all ?’ 
ll asked the chemist with great glee. ‘Your son! He 
|jives, and the surgeon assures me he will do well. 
|Remember your promise!’ The chemist looked at Mr 

Bingly, and saw, from the expression of his coun- 
tenance, where the seraphic smile of gratitude and 
| devotion were blended, that this was an unnecessary 
|question. ‘Now, come and see your son.’ 
| The father approached—noiselessly approached— 

knelt by the bedside, took his son’s hand, and, pressing 
'lit to his lips, murmured : ‘ Harry !” 

‘Can you forgive me, father ?’ 

‘All, all—even the worst, as I hope to be forgiven!’ 

‘And she ?’ faintly added his son. 

A spasm shook the strong and haughty man; but 
sie better nature prevailed. ‘Yes, Harry; if yours, 
she is mine.’ 

‘Emily!’ faintly but joyfully ejaculated the young 


| 

man. 

| ‘Emily!’ echoed the father; ‘surely her name was 
| Sarah.’ 


‘O father, you could not suspect that? °Tis Emily 
Triebner, an orphan, whom I ventured’—— 
The father started to his feet in speechless amaze- 


|| and dearest friend, who was consigned to my care after 
| er father’s death, and reported to have been lost at 
| sea?” 

‘Come, come,’ interposed little Tisick with a faltering 
\ voice, and after rubbing his eyes with his handkerchief ; 
|| ‘this may be too much for my patient. Mr Bingly, 
|| when you’ve done embracing Emily, I’ll trouble you 
|tocome down stairs, when I shall again tell you to go 
||home; but this time to comfort your wife with the 
|news of a recovered son and a happy marriage ; and 
| above all, with that best of all joys—the consciousness 
|| that, amidst much tribulation, you have been able to 
jattain to the high and holy attribute of unqualified 
|| forgiveness.’ 


EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 


We wish we could impress on our readers that it is— 
} however new the idea may be to them—a species of 
| moral misdemeanour, to go or send to a shop for any 
|| article after seven o'clock. If they send later, they 
|| cause shops to be kept open later, and thus directly 
|, occasion what is an oppression and a severe injury 
|| to the health of the shopkeeper and his assistants. 
|| Hence its being a moral delinquency becomes mani- 
| fest. If any one doubts the effects here attributed 
| to late business-hours in shops, he may readily have 
| them cleared by the testimony of medical witnesses. 
|| Dr Pettigrew says: ‘It is calculated that 1000 of the 
| assistant-shopmen die in London annually; and I 
| believe I am speaking considerably under the actual 
number, when I say that at least from 3000 to 5000 
more return into the country to die at their own 
homes!’ He speaks from the experience acquired in 
an extensive London practice. Is it not an appalling 
thing that this should be chiefly the result of a mere 
want of right regulation on the part of the public, 
leading them to go or send to shops at injudiciously 
late hours ? 


For nine years past, an association, with a board, 
secretaries, and office for business, has been at work in 
n, seeking, by public meetings, publication of 
tracts, and exertion of influence with individuals, to 
bring about an early closing of shops. It has succeeded 


in making a large reform, but has still much to accom- 
plish. Many of the most respectable drapers now close 
at eight o’clock, some as early as seven; thus allowing 
their numerous juvenile assistants to attend classes 
and lectures, which it is ascertained they do to a very 
large extent. Some of the masters of large establish- 
ments have distinguished themselves by promoting the 
objects of the association. Mr Hitchcock, of St Paul’s 
Churchyard, merits particular praise in this way. He 
at once proclaims his adherence to early closing as a 
duty which he owes to others, and as a practice which 
is self-remunerating. He says, the young men are 
improved by it in all respects, so as to do their duty 
better. Not long since, on a regret being expressed 
that the association was in debt to the amount of 
1.250, Mr Hitchcock recommended that each of the 
directors should try to raise L.5, telling them he 
would add from his own pocket as much again as they 
collected. They gathered L.406, being more than was 
necessary, and declined to press him for the fulfil- 
ment of his engagement. But, nevertheless, Mr 
Hitchcock immediately sent a cheque for 1.406, 
and this while he annually contributes L.150 to the 
funds. In contrast with such generous conduct is 
that of particular traders who resist a movement to 
which nearly everybody else in their trade is willing 
to give way. Lately, for instance, the hosiers of Fleet 
Street, on being canvassed by the association to close 
at a certain hour deemed comparatively reasonable, 
consented, all except one man; for want of whose co- 
operation, of course, the effort fell to the ground. It 
is gratifying to think that early closing has met its 
best friends in the most respectable firms in their 
particular trades; as, for instance, in the above case of 
Mr Hitchcock, in those of Messrs Shoolbred of ‘Totten- 
ham Court Road, Mr Edwardes of Soho Square, 
Messrs Crane & Co. of Commercial Road, and Messrs 
Hopkins, Pegg, & Hopkins, of Shoreditch—all of them 
concerns in which large numbers of young men are 
employed. It is gratifying to learn that an influence is 
gradually coming into play, to impart a self-acting 
character to the movement. The humane traders are 
getting the best men, leaving to the inhumane or grasp- 
ing ones a comparative refuse. This is truly as it 
should be. 

It stands but to reason, that the employer who treats 
those under him as mere machines, utterly ignoring 
their feelings, desires, and interests as human beings, 
should in time find that they lose many of the best 
properties of human nature, and become less efficient 
instruments even for the performance of their mecha- 
nical tasks. Such is the basis of Mr Hitchcock’s 
philosophy. It seems beyond challenge or doubt. We 
dislike greatly to take what may be called low ground, 
such as that of mere self-interest, when urging a moral 
claim ; but when a moral and an economical cause are 
shewn to be identical, the fact is too valuable to be lost 
sight of. Such appears to have been proved to be the 
case in the late movement connected with Price’s large 
candle-factory at Vauxhall. The manager, as is well- 
known, was led to encourage some of the young opera- 
tives in their efforts for self-improvement. For several 
years, he laid out a considerable part of his own income 
in promoting their personal comfort, health, and instrac- 
tion; and the result was an improvement in the work, 
which convinced the proprietors that their profits had 
been increased in a greater ratio than that of the outlay. 
They accordingly felt themselves constrained to restore 
the money which their manager had spent ; a proposal, 
however, which he refused to accede to, being satisfied 
that he had only done his duty. There is here, we 
must say, tolerably good evidence of the economic 
advantages of a humanely-conducted establishment, 
for, of course, the proprietors would never have made 
this offer unless they had had entire conviction that 
their interests had been benefited fully up to the 
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extent of the sum in question. Further comment 


seems unnecessary. 
We sincerely hope that the Early Closing Move- 
ment will go on and prosper. The best thing we can 


do for its promotion, is to counsel all who may read | i 


these pages to keep in view as a great 
moral duty ; and to avoid, as far as possible, affording 

any kind of encouragement to those who keep their 


A NEW POET. 
Axovr fifteen months ago, there appeared in the 
columns of the Critic sundry passages of poetry, pur- 
porting to be selections from the unpublished lees 
of Alexander Smith—a young man described to us as 
about one-and-twenty years of age, and as having spent 
the latter half of his life in a counting-house in Glasgow. 
The extracts contained such striking evidences of 
genius, as to draw attention from other quarters ; and 
in the Leader newspaper quoted some of ‘them 
with the heartiest approbation, and advised the author 
by all means to publish. From time to time, through 
several months, other passages followed in the Critic, | 
and were successively referred to by the Leader, and 
possibly by other papers, until the author’s name and 
extraordinary capacity became sufficiently known and 
recognised to warrant a London publisher in bring- 
ing out in a volume such pieces as have been 
completed.* We understand the publisher has acted 
very generously towards the writer, and, in so doing, 
we are that he has also acted wisely. 
Altogether, we consider the manner of his introduction 
to the public a very favourable circumstance for Mr 
Smith ; for without strong recommendation from well- 
known writers, he might possibly have sent his manu- 
scripts to half the publishers in the kingdom, and 
received from them nothing in return but an expression 
of regret that they could ‘ not undertake any article of 
that description.’ He is thus fortunately saved from 
that sense of unmerited neglect, and from that perplex- 
ing distrust of his own powers, which are so apt to 
attend the unmoneyed man of genius at his outset, and 
so frequently imbitter his probationary years. Alex- 
ander Smith starts fairly, and, to all appearance, he 
has now no obstacles to contend with, beyond those 
that are necessarily incident to his mental cultivation. 
The poems in this volume are chiefly remarkable for 
their originality and luxuriance of imagery, and uncom- 
mon felicity of expression. As yet, the writer has 
gained but little experience of human life, and accord- 
ingly he paints only what he has seen of the grand and 
beautiful in nature, and the emotions that have been 
kindled in him by the contemplation of impressive 
objects. Of all outward things, the sea and the stars 
have had most of his admiration, and are most fre- 
quently referred to in his verses, in the way of allusi 


usion, 
simile, or description. He riots a good deal also in the. 


fine commonplace of love, but knows it only as a vague 
shadowy passion, the form it takes in its earliest visi- 
tations to the mind and hopes of youth. He deals 
exclusively with its sensuous fascinations—the riotous 
throbbing of the youthful blood, the charm and beauty 
of enkindled eyes, the flush and rapture of new and 
glad sensations. Of that calmer and grander intimacy 
of soul and spirit, which is born of the strength of 
maturer years, he has at present scarcely any appre- 
hension. We do not mention this in the way of depre- 
ciation, but as indicating the natural limitations of his 
youthfulness and inexperience. Considering that he 
yet stands, as it were, on the very threshold of his 
manhood, certain imperfections and shortcomings are 
only things to be expected; and they lie so obviously 
on the surface of his performance, and are so almost 


sure to disappear before the advances of his cultivation, | 


that perhaps the wisest way, at the present stage, would | 
be yf p= quietly over them. His 


ae drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon the waters when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles. 
A Shakspearian broadness of similitude will also be seen 
in this impassioned invocation of a lover: 
My soul is like a wide and empty fane, 
Sit thou in’t like a god, O maid divine! 
With worship and religion ’t will be filled. 
My soul is empty, lorn, and hungry space ; 
Leap thou into it like a new-born star, 
And ‘twill o’erflow with splendour and with bliss. 
And then, for an image of Despair, what can be much 
more remarkable than the following ?— 
How beautiful the yesterday that stood 
Over me like a rainbow! I am alone. 
The past is past. J see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea. 


Of striking and pictorial expressions, we might quote |! 


hundreds, of which the following may serve as in-| 


stances :— 
I seek the look of Fame! Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphinx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 


He was unlanguaged, like the earnest sea, 
Which strives to gain an utterance on the shore, 
But ne'er can shape unto the listening hills 
The lore it gathered in its awful age. 


Stand up amid the ruins of thy heart, 
And with a calm brow front the solemn stars. 
A large black hill was looming ’gainst the stars: 
He reached its summit. Far above his head, 
Up there upon the still and mighty night, 
God's name was writ in worlds. 
Our chief joy 
Was to draw images from everything ; 
And images lay thick upon our talk, 
As shells on ocean sands. 
World! 1’ll make thee weep ; 
I’Ul make my lone thought cross thee like a spirit, 
And blanch thy braggart cheeks, lift up thy hair, 
And make thy great knees tremble ; I will send 
Across thy soul dark herds of demon dreams, 
And make thee toss and moan in troubled sléep; 
And, waking, J will fill thy forlorn heart 
With pure and happy thoughts, as summer woods 
Better for man, 
Were he and Nature more familiar friends ! 
His part is worst that touches this base world. 
Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 


* Poems by Alexander Smith. London: Bogue. 1853. 


Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 


Is gross with sand, 
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Out of many passages of more express and elaborate 
description, we select a few which seem to us extremely 
beautiful :— 


Sunset is burning like the seal of God 

Upon the close of day.—This very hour, 

Night mounts her chariot in the eastern glooms 
To chase the flying sun, whose flight has left 
Footprints of glory in the clouded west: 

Swift is she paled by wingéd swimming steeds, 
Whose cloudy manes are wet with heavy dews, 
And dews are drizzling from her chariot-wheels. 
Soft in her lap lies drowsy-lidded Sleep 

Brainful of dreams, as summer hive with bees ; 
And round her, in the pale and spectral light, 
Flock bats and grisly owls on noiseless wings. 
The flying sun goes down the burning west, 
Vast night comes noiseless up the eastern slope, 
And so the eternal chase goes round the world. 


|| Anoble picture, nobly painted; but this, we think, is 
finer— 


The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 

Hedges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 

And in the fulness of his marriage joy 

He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 

Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 

Then proud runs up to kiss her. 


As a contrast in point of subject, and a parallel in 
successful personification, take the following :— 
When the heart-sick Earth 
Turns her broad back upon the gaudy sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night, 
To struggle with her sorrow all alone, 
The moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister’s brow 
Till she is calm. 


After the sea and the earth, we may shew how he 


|| depicts a river— 
*Tis that loveliest stream. 

I’ve learned by heart its sweet and devious course 

By frequent tracing, as a lover learns 

The haem of his best-belovéd’s face. 

In memory it runs, a shining thread, 

With sunsets strung upon it thick, like pearls. 

The beauty of the next is heightened by a touch of 
|| human interest; and for calm mastery of style, we 
think there are few things equal to it in the writings of 
the best of our modern poets :— 
j A lovely youth, in manhood’s very edge, 
Lived ‘mong these shepherds and their quiet downs ; 
Tall and blue-eyed, and bright in golden hair, 
With half-shut dreamy eyes—sweet earnest eyes, 
That seemed unoccupied with outward things, 
Feeding on something richer! Strangely, oft, 
A ’wildered smile lay on his noble lips. 
The sunburnt shepherds stared with awful eyes 
As he went past; and timid girls upstole, 
With wondering looks, to gaze upon his face, 
And on his cataract of golden curls— 
Then lonely grew, and went into the woods 
To think sweet thoughts, and marvel why they shook 
With heart-beat and with tremors when he came, 
And in the night he filled their dreams with joy. 
But there was one among that soft-voiced band 
Who pined away with love of his bright eyes, 
And died among the roses of the spring. 
When Eve sat in the dew with closéd lids, 
Came gentle maidens, bearing forest flowers, 
To strew upon her green and quiet grave. 
They soothed the dead with love-songs low and sweet; 
Songs sung of old beneath the purple night, 
Songs heard on earth with heart-beat and a blush, 
Songs heard in heaven by the breathless stars. 

Our extracts, so far, have been chiefly taken from 
one poem, the longest in the volume, entitled ‘A Life- 
drama.’ It has, however, no dramatic action ; and, in 


— 


point of construction, it is simply a number of scenes 
loosely strung together, presenting different phases of 
the life of a young poet, under the influence of ambi- 
tion, love, disappointment, temptation, remorse, suffering, 
and a state of mind apparently intended to represent 
a sort of moral restoration. But such artistic unity 
and design as it can pretend to have, is very imperfect: 
its real interest lies in the multitude and splendour of 
the images, and in the general force and beauty of the 
language. One of the scenes is manifestly suggested 
by a striking, but somewhat objectionable one in 
Festus; and throughout we perceive a faint, unconscious 
imitation of that powerful production, save in those 
wherein Festus itself resembles Goethe’s Faust 
and the Book of Job. Traces of a more direct imita- 
tion of other modern poets are observable ; particularly 
in a ballad clearly suggested by ‘Tennyson's Locksley 
Hall. Overlooking the fact of imitation—conscious or 
unconscious—there are verses in it equal to any of 
those in Tennyson’s, though, as a whole, it is very 
much inferior to that polished composition. The 
true Tennysonian ring, however, is discernible in the 
following. Speaking of the thronged streets— 


*Mid this stream of human being, banked by houses tall 
and grim, 

Pale I stand this shining morrow with a pant for wood- 
lands dim, 

rain, feel the dewy cool 


brooding thunder-eaves ; 

To lose the sense of whirling streets, ’mong breezy crests 
of hills, 


Skies of larks, and hazy landscapes, with fine threads of 
silver rills ; 


Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a mountain's 
summer crown, 

age aa the shadow of the great night 

down ; 

One great life in my myriad veins, in leaves, in flowers, 
in cloudy cars, 

Blowing, under ‘foot, in clover; beating, overhead, in stars ! 

Once I saw a blissful harvest-moon, but not through 
forest leaves ; 

*Twas not whitening o’er a country, costly with the 
piléd sheaves ; 

Rose not o’er the amorous ocean, trembling round his 
happy isles ; 

It came circling large and queenly o’er yon roof of 
smoky tiles 

And I saw it with such feeling, joy in blood, in heart, in 


brain, 

I would give, to call the affluence of that moment back 
again, 

Europe, with her cities, rivers, hills of prey, sheep- 


sprinkled downs— 
Ay, a hundred sheaves of sceptres! Ay, a planet's 
gathered croyns ! 
For with that resplendent harvest-moon, my inmost 
. thoughts were shared 
By a bright and shining maiden, hazel-eyed and golden- 


One blest hour we sat together in a lone and silent place, 
Over us, starry tears were trembling on the mighty 
midnight’s face. 
Gradual crept my arm around her, ’gainst my shoulder 
came her head, 
And I could but draw her closer, whilst I tremulously said : 
* Passion, as it runs, grows purer, loses every tinge of clay, 
As from Dawn, all red and turbid, flows the white 
transparent Day, 
And in mingled lives of lovers, the array of human ills 
Breaks their gentle course to music, as the stones break 
summer rills.’ 
Where Tennyson is strongest, Alexander Smith is 
rather weak: he has none of that comprehensiveness 


and brilliancy of thought which distinguishes the elder 
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and more cultivated poet. Indeed, the substance of his 
poems altogether is decidedly crude and meagre, not- 
withstanding their grandeur and gorgeousness of form. 
He can but sing of what he knows. His muse is an 
unendowered maiden, though of a beautiful presence, 
and most magnificently arrayed. Her portion is a 
matter of expectancy. In other words, the poet will 
acquire mastery in thought and observation, such as he 
has already in expression, with the increase of his 
knowledge and the enlargement of his experience. 
But as the acorn tends naturally to become an oak, so 
we may hope that such a faculty as he possesses will 
ultimately attain a fine development. A mind so 
richly gifted may yet be capable of growing timber 
as well as lordly stem and branches of 
enduring wisdom, as well as the shining blossoms of 
sentiment and i A 

In taking seve oF Alexander Smith, some things 
might be said to him in the way of counsel and advice; 
most of which, however, may be ingluded in the recom- 
mendation, to ‘amass knowledge, just insight into all 
attainable things, real human wisdom,’ and, above all, 
to extend his intimacy, as far as possible, with the 
manifold forms, conditions, and contingencies of mortal 
life; that he may thus obtain a sufficient material 
and body for his song—a theme, or many themes, com- 
mensurate with his large capacity of utterance. But 
the true poet is always his own best teacher, and his 
culture is essentially a thing of growth ; it cannot be 
furthered or accelerated by any prescribed process. It 
is true of the individual as has been said of age— 


The thoughts of men are widened by the process of 
the suns. 


Prognostications founded on the poetic gift very 
rarely come true; but, endowed as Alexander Smith 
is with true genius, let him seek to hallow it to ‘its 
own high uses;’ grudging no hardship, heeding no 
neglect, but with patient endeavouring and endurance, 
holding himself as though consecrated by a divine 
ordination to his work; and then, we may at least 
hope, when the toil and suffering of many years shall 
have enlarged his acquisitions, and broadened and 
purified his sympathies, he may at length become— 
who can say that he will not become ?—the interpreter 
we have so long looked for in vain— 

A mighty poet whom this age shall choose 
To be its spokesman to all coming times, 


CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN BAVARIA. 
Wuar is it that makes a rich man encounter hardship 
and fatigue, and even some little danger, in the 
Highlands of Scotland every autumn, when he might, 
if he chose, indulge in the softest, most luxurious, 
and most refined life in one of the superb country- 
houses of England? Why should he be found con- 
descending to live on familiar terms with a set of 
rough gillies and foresters in Braemar or Assynt, when 
he might, if he had a mind, associate on terms of 
equality with men of the highest education, intelligence, 
and social influence? It is a wild something in our 
nature, which, so far as we see, nothing can expunge 
or change—an original inherent element in pure rela- 
tion to the primitive face of nature and the untamable 
creatures of the desert—which, however overlaid for a 
time by the things of artificial life, seems ever ready to 
spring up into activity when subjected to its appro- 
priate stimulus. A strange something it is, for, under 
its influence, even those whose lot it is to sit in com- 
fortable interiors for ever, find an inexpressible charm 
in even reading or hearing of the adventures of those 
who go forth into the wild. 


Hence it is that books descriptive of wild 
though often written by rather dull pens, seldom fait 
to be read with pleasure. They are read for informa- 
tion by those whose fortune enables them to be sports. 
men, and with a sympathising relish by those who 
have no hope of ever handling a gun. We are about 
to introduce a book of this class to our readers, and a 
very well-written book it is, the author happening to 
possess respectable literary gifts, as well as the hardy 
training and quick eye of a huntsman.* He appears 
to be a young Englishman of fortune, who for the last 
twelve years has sought his chief amusement in the 
mountains of Bavaria. His book is, however, descrip. 
tive chiefly of the proceedings of the two years 1849-50, 
which he spent in the district of Baierisch Zell, en- 
gaged in the peculiarly difficult and hazardous chase 
of the chamois-deer. ‘This is an animal now approach- 
ing extinction in Europe, and in Bavaria its pursuit is || 
rendered additionally troublesome and dangerous by | 
the interference of poachers, with whom the foresters | 
live on terms of uncompromising warfare. Mr Boner’s || 
life was thus in constant danger from sources external |! 
to his sport. 

The chamois is the deer of the rocks, as the goat is |! 
the sheep of the rocks; it is a little animal, seldom || 
weighing above forty-five pounds, having two slender 
black horns projecting together from the head, with a || 
short backward curve near the extremity. From being 
too much hunted, the few specimens which survive |! 
are excessively difficult of approach. ‘The smallest |) 
noise, or the faintest scent carried by the wind, causes 
them to start away beyond pursuit. It is therefore 
necessary to exercise the utmost caution in advancing 
towards their haunts; and often, after making an 
afternoon's detour over frightful cliffs to get to leeward 
of them, the dislodgment of a pebble will deprive the || 
sportsman of the expected shot. Mr Boner prosecuted || 
his sport under the care of one or another of the jiigers 
or foresters employed by the great proprictors to protect || 
the game—a set of men of whom he tells many pleasing |; 
traits. They have the simplicity of a mountain 
peasantry, and yet the intelligence which men naturally 
acquire in pursuits which call for forethought, device, 
and sagacity. We learn that these men are remark- 
ably muscular and hardy, though fed on a slender diet. 
They are great favourites with the peasant-girls, on |) 
account of their frank lively manners, and adventurous 
course of life. 

In introducing a specimen of Mr Boner’s adventures, 
it may be well to mention, that a gerdill is a slope of 
loose stones on a mountain-side, and a /Jahne a steep 
grassy slope, while Jatschen are a bushy kind of pine, 
which often afford the huntsmen cover under which to 
make their approach. On the occasion in question, 
our author had secured the guidance of an under- 
forester named Berger. ‘On looking round,’ says Mr 
Boner, ‘to scan the face of the Roth Wand, I sawa 
chamois about 500 feet below the summit, on a green 
spot quite free from snow, and at the foot of a wall of 
rock. “Hist, Berger: there are chamois!” 

“Where ?” 

Pe a up yonder; don’t you see them?” 

0.” 

“Look! don’t you see a black spot, right across to 
the right of the geréll and the snow? Now it moves! 
There is another—one, two, three!” 

“I see them now. Confound it! they see us. Let 
us move on—don’t stop or look ; keep away from them, 
up to the right.” And up we went, keeping in 4 || 
contrary direction, and then stopped among some large 
loose stones. 


* Chamois-linting in the Mountains of Bavaria. By Charles 
London: Chapman and 


Boner. Hall. 1853. 8vo, pp. 410. 
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“Look, Berger, now you can see them well; they 
are crossing the snow, but not quickly. What! don’t 
you see them? Why, now, they are moving round 
the wall of rock that goes down quite perpendicularly ; 
yet now I see but two; where can the third be?” 

“Now I see them. Give me your glass; make 
haste, and reach those latschen yonder; when once 
among them, all’s right. I’ll lie here and watch them, 
and come you directly. But get up the gerdll 
quietly, for if a stone move, they’ll surely hear it, 
though so far off; and be quick, and get among the 
latschen.” Giving him my telescope, which was much 
the better one, I moved on over the slanting mass of 
loose stones. 

‘With body bent as low as possible, I tried to creep 
noisclessly upwards. I dared not use my pole to 
|| steady myself, for the weight would have forced it 
|| among the loose rubble, and made as much or more 
|| noise than my footsteps occasioned. ‘Taking it in my 
left hand, on which side also my rifle was slung, I 
steadied myself with the right, and so at last reached 
some larger fragments of stone, which were firmer to 
|| the tread, and over which I could, consequently, get 
|| along more rapidly. ‘The sheltering latschen were at 
|| length gained ; and I flung myself down behind them, 
quite out of breath with excitement, and from moving 
thus doubled up together. 

‘In this safe haven, Berger soon joined me. “They 
are at rest,” he said. “ Now all’s right: we have them 
|| now! But how shall we get across?” he asked, as he 
looked around to reconnvitre our position. “ Yonder 
they'll see us ; we must pass over the ridge above, and 
go round and see if there is a way.” 

‘This we did; and, once on the other side, kept just 
sufficiently low down to prevent our heads being seen 
|| above the sky-line. But after advancing some hundred 
yards, we came to a spot where the ridge swept sud- 
|| denly downwards, forming a gap between us and the 
chamois. ‘Io proceed without being seen was impos- 
sible. On our right, it was rather steep, but we were 
obliged to descend a good way, and then the same 
distance up again further on, in order to reach the 
Roth Wand unobserved. 

“ Here we are at last. Are they still at rest, Berger? 
Just look across through the branches of yonder 
latschen above you.” 

“Yes, they are still there. Now, then, we must get 
to the pinnacle right over our heads, and then along 
the ridge, and so have a shot at them from above.” 

‘The shoulder of the mountain where we stood was 
steep enough certainly, but it still presented sufficient 
inequalities to enable us to clamber up it. Elsewhere, 
except on this projecting buttress-like shoulder, the 
declivity was so steep as to be not many d from 
the perpendicular. I proposed, therefore, that we should 
choose this less steep ridge to reach the broken rocks 
above us, on whose jagged forms we might obtain a 
firm hold, and so creep upwards to the very crest of 
the mountain. 

“O no,” answered Berger; “we dare not venture 
that: they would be sure to see us, for we should be 
quite unsheltered; and our bodies being thrown 
against the sky, would be distinctly visible. No; we 
we must try yonder—up that lahne,” pointing to the 
steep acclivity before us, to see the summit of which it 
was necessary to fling the head backwards. I confess 
it was not with the pleasantest feelings that I saw what 
we had undertaken; for the slope was covered with 
snow, making the ascent doubly difficult ; and upwards 
of 2000 feet below was a huge rocky chasm, into which 
I could look and calculate where I might at last stop, 
if my foot slipped and I happened to go sliding down. 
Where the lahne ended, beds of loose stones began ; 


and, as if to remind one of their instability, and how 
hopeless it would be to think of holding fast, even for 
& moment, on their moving surface, there rose from 


minute to minute a low dull sound, made by some 
rolling stone, which, set in motion by its own weight, 
went pattering downwards into the melancholy hollow. 

‘However, to stand looking upwards at the steep 
snowy surface of the mountain, or gazing at the depth 
below, was not the way to get a shot at the chamois ; so 
giving my rifle a jerk, to send it well up behind my back, 
and leave the left arm free, I began to mount, keeping 
in an oblique direction, in order to lessen the steepness 
of the ascent. Berger was before me; sometimes on 
his hands and knees, sometimes on his feet, and looking 
every now and then anxiously behind, to see what pro- 
gress I made. Neither of us got on very fast, for a 
firm footing was impossible. If you slipped, down you 
came on your face, with both fect nowhere, and the 
rifle swinging over the left arm into the snow most 
inconveniently. Once, when I was quite unable to 
plant either foot firmly, Berger, who was just above 
me, and had, as it seemed, a safe spot on which to 
stand, was obliged to let down his long pole that I 
might hold on by it, and with. his heels well dug into 
the ground, gave me a helping pull. We had mounted 
half-way, when suddenly both my feet lost their hold 
on the snow, and somehow or other, down I went over 
the steep declivity on my back, like an arrow sent from 
a strongly-drawn bow. It was disagreeable; for I 
knew how difficult it is to stop when once gliding at 
full speed down a lahne ; and all my endeavours to do 
so, with the help of my heels or my hands, were ineffec- 
tual. But I remembered the advice my friend Kobell 
had once given me: “Should you ever be unlucky 
enough to slip while on a lahne, turn round, so as to 
get on your stomach as quickly as possible, or else 
you are lost.” While shooting downwards, therefore, I 
turned, and grasping my stick, which was well shod 
with an iron point, I dashed it with all my force into 
the ground. It stuck fast; I held on by it, and was 
stopped in my career. While gliding down, my eyes 
were turned upwards to Berger. I saw fright expressed 
on his countenance : our eyes met, but neither uttered 
a word. Only when I had arrested my further pro- 
gress, and was cautiously preparing to find a sure foot- 
ing, he called out: “It was lucky you were able to 
stop. For Heaven's sake, be careful; it is dreadfully 
slippery.” At last, by making a zig-zag line, we reached 
the top of the lahne. Here were rocks by which we 
could hold, and, getting amongst them, came to a 
perpendicular wall about seven feet high. Its face was 
as straight as a plummet-line; but it was rough, so 
that some crevices were to be found which might serve 
as steps in passing over it. At its base was a small 
ledge, on which one person could stand, holding on, with 
his own face and the face of the rock close against each 
other; and behind, below, was—what was not quite 
pleasant to think about. Berger got over first, having 
previously with one hand laid his rifle and pole on a 
ledge of rock above him, to have both hands free. 
Handing up my rifle to him, I followed; and though 
the place seemed rather formidable, in reality it was 
easy enough to climb. As I stood on the ledge, face to 
face with the perpendicular rock, I debated within 
myself whether I should look behind me or not. I 
knew that below and behind was nothing but air, and 
I decided on proceeding without turning round ; so I 
looked for the most favourable crack or roughness in the 
rock to make a first step, which moment of delay Berger 
attributed to indecision and to fear; and stretching out 
his hand to me, he cried roughly: “Come; what are 
you thinking of? Give me your hand: that’s right. 
Now then!” He was wrong in his supposition; for I 
was neither undecided nor afraid; but he feared that 
if I grew alarmed, I might let go my hold; and as the 
moment was critical, he thought to rouse and reassure 
me by his manner, and by holding my hand firmly in 
his grasp. “Patience, Berger—patience! I shall be 
up in a second; I am only looking for a place to put 
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my foot on: don’t think I am giddy. There—now I 
am up.” And then one of us, lying down at full length, 
reached with one arm over the ledge of rock, to the 
spot below where the rifles and poles were lying. 
‘With bended bodies, we now stole along the crest of 
the mountain as noiselessly as possible, for the chamois 
were below us on our left, just over the ridge. We 
ly . I could not see them, on 
account of a projecting rock, but Berger w : 
“There they are! Quick—they are moving!” Still as 
we were, they must have heard us coming upon them, 
and, suspecting danger, were ly in motion. But 
they had not yet whistled. By “craning” over, as a 
fox-hunter would say, I just obtained a glimpse of one 
far below me, on a small green spot, and standing at 
gaze. To fire in this position, however, was impossible. 
Berger, all impatience, and fearing they would escape, 
was in a fever of anxiety. “Look here! Can you see 
them now?” as, with the left foot planted on a crag 
not larger than the palm of my I stood, as it were, 
in the air, immediately above spot where the 
chamois were. A crack from my rifle was the answer. 
To aim nearly straight downwards, is always more 
difficult than in any other direction, and standing as 
I did, made it much more so; but still, I thought I 


had hit him. 

“ He remains ” cried Berger; “ you have hit 
him! Well done! Faith, that was a good shot—a 
hundred and thirty yards at least. Quick, quick! we 
may get a shot at the others as they go over yonder 
rocks ;” and darting up the ridge before him, he ran on 
along the edge of the precipice as if it had been on a 
broad highway. At another time, without a rifle in my 
hand, I should have followed him with caution; but 
the excitement of the hunter was upon me, impelling 
me to undertake anything, and I sprang after him, and 
on along the edge, driven forwards by a longing and 
seem 
possible.’ 

Mr Boner gives a charming domestic picture of the 
cottage of the Solacher family, noted in Bavaria for 
their skill in wild-sports and dexterity in shooting at a 
mark. There are three girls—one of them a beauty, 
all gentle-mannered and intelligent, yet perfectly in 
harmony with their humble lot in life. We learn with 
surprise that people of high rank occasionally take up 
their abode with this peasant family, in order to enjoy 
a little of the mountain-life. Mr Boner, having come 
there with Berger, is astonished at the native elegance 
of the three maidens, particularly the youngest, who is 
at first very shy, but by and by acquires dence. 
‘Yet later, when our supper came, and I begged them 
all to sit at table and sup with us, I could not prevail 
on this coy girl to eat with me, or drink out of my cup. 
It was not fitting that she should do so, she answered ; 
yet, when my companion made the same offer, she at 
once accepted it, and laughed and chatted with him 
right merrily. If I could only have made her believe 
that I, too, was an assistant-forester ; or, by my faith, 
have really become one for that modest lassie’s sake!’ 

‘ Hardly was supper over,’ continues our sportsman, 
‘when Berger took down a guitar which was hanging 
up in a corner, and, playing upon it, challenged the 
girls to accompany him in a song. At first, they would 
not; but it was not likely he was to be disconcerted 
by a refusal ; so he began alone—now some song about 
the chamois-hunter, now a merry schnadahiipfl ; and 
even in singing he contrived to have his joke, by the 
choice of a verse with some sly allusion, and by the 
look of intelligence he would then give this one or that 
as he rattled out his noisy rhymes. But all was taken 
in good part: he was an old friend of the house, and 
evidently a favourite. One of the girls played the 
cithern, and others accompanied her with their voices. 
Marie was also at length induced to sing; and with 
downcast eyes, and as embarrassed at my presence as 


though a large audience were listening, warbled 

a charming little song, in which a sennerinn [ —_ 
shepherdess] reproaches her hunter-lover for his 
absence from her hut. Everything this sweet 
mountaineer did had a charm about it. I thought at 
the time, and think so still, that I had never seen such 
modest grace in any girl—she was so truly maidenly, 
In her presence, you felt that there was a power which 
guarded her, protecting her even against evil thought, 
and which, following her steps, would shield her from 
any harm. And such a power did protect her—it was 
her own pure womanhood. To understand and feel al] 
the beauty of these simple ditties, they must be heard 
under like circumstances: beneath a cottage-roof, and 
sung by such a group as was here assembled round our 
little table. They belong to and form a part of the 
mountains and mountain-life, and nowhere else do 
they sound so beautiful—just as a common wild-flower 
shews most bright in its native lane or hedgerow. 

‘Berger now jumped up, and pushing aside the table, 
to make more room, was in an instant dancing, first 
with one, then with another of the sisters. It would 
have been the prettiest picture in the world, that dark 
wainscotted room, with its low ceiling also of that 
dark wood, the girl playing the cithern, and the other 
group dancing to its music, with the impenetrable, 
imperturbable, silent old aunt, sitting quite in the 
shade in the background, and calmly looking on, 
There is nothing more infectious than the dance: as 
soon as Berger stopped, I took the other sister, and 
danced with her; a matter requiring some little skill, 
so small was the space we had to perform in. When 
one pair stopped, the other began; the walking and 
climbing of the day were forgotten, and we changed 
partners many a time that evening before we thought 
of going to our beds.’ 

e think much of our pretty melodies in Scotland, 
which lasses will often be heard singing at their work; 
but the Bavarian peasant-girls, with their citherns, and 
singing in parts, go somewhat beyond us. 

It is a custom of this, as of most other mountainous 
districts, to take the cattle in summer to remote and 
elevated spots for pasturage, bringing them down again 
at the approach of winter. Such are the summer graz- 
ings in our Scottish Highlands, and the seters in Nor- 
way. In Bavaria, the scene of summer pasturage is 
called the Alm Hiitte, and, as in Norway, the rough life 
spent there by the attendants of the cattle, is highly 
enjoyed. The wooden cots used for their residence are, 
it appears, left in a habitable condition, and unlocked, 
on an honourable understanding, that huntsmen who 
have to be out on the mountains for the night may take 
up their lodging there, provided they leave everything 
as they found it. Mr Boner on a hunting-excursion, in 
company with Max Solacher, came to an Alm Hiitte 
for a night’s shelter. ‘It stood ona pleasant pasturage, 
and facing it rose the mountains, partly covered with 
forest, while on one side a high rock jutted abruptly 
up into the sky. Behind was a gentle wooded slope.’ 
Having observed some chamois which it was too late to 
follow, and having resolved to attack them on the 
morrow, the two sportsmen entered the hut. The 
season being advanced to the middle of October, ‘ the 
cows had gone down into the valley, and with them the 
blithe dairy-maids. But when they leave their summer 
abode, the door is not locked; a latch only keeps it 
from being blown open by the wind ; so that the hunter, 
should he be overtaken by night or by storm, can enter 
there and find a comfortable shelter. We went up the 
steps, lifted the latch, and entered. Nothing could be 
neater than the room: it was as clean and nicely 
arranged as if prepared for a visitor. On one side was 
a raised hearth of stone, about two feet and a half from 
the ground : it was large, and necessarily so, for there, 
in summer-time, in a huge copper vessel s 
over the fire by a sort of crane fixed in the wall, the 
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|| corner a goodly sack of logs for fuel. 


| make all as tidy as he had found it. 
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for cheese-making are carried on. The 
wall above the hearth was neatly whitewashed, as well 
as the stones round the hearth itself. Above it was a 
pile of dry thin laths for lighting a fire, and in one 
On a shelf near 
were some lucifer-matches and a horn spoon; and there 
was a simple broom, fan-shaped and made of leather, 
left as a hint for the sojourner there, before he left to 
Max went down 
afew steps in one corner of the room into the cellar, 
having first lighted one of the long pieces of resinous 
wood to serve as a flambeau. Below were the utensils 
\| used by the little household during their residence on 
| the mountain—all bright and clean, and arranged in 
| perfect order: large brown pans for the milk, and 
|| smaller ones too, ranged beside each other like the 


all of which had been well scoured before being stored 
| away for the winter. We brought up such things as 
|| we wanted—some pans to make our schmarren, and a 
| pail to fetch fresh water in. Three other huts stood 
on the meadow beside the one in which we were, and a 
rivulet ran gurgling through the herbage, and might be 
|| heard tumbling into a rude basin of stones on the other 
|| side of the green hillock. Thither Max now went to 
fill the water-pail. Had he been alone, he would 
| hardly have gone even thus far without taking his rifle. 
It is well to be prepared for every risk, and in such 
|| situations one can never be safe against a surprise. 
|| Should a poacher also come to the hut to pass the 
|| night, and the forester be at that moment gone to the 
spring for water to cook his supper, and his rifle left in 
|| the hut, not only would he lose it, but, being unarmed, 
| he would be entirely at the other’s mercy. As long as 
|| you have a rifle in your hand, and a tree or a stone to 
| stand behind, the odds are as much in your favour as in 
| that of your adversaries. While my companion was 
|| gone to the spring, I stood at the door of the hut, and 
| looked out upon the scene before me. It was getting 
dark, and the outlines of the mountains opposite were 
| already indistinct. A cold gust came up from the 
| valley, and in a moment after, huge ghost-like forms 
swept by, followed by others in long succession; gray 
|| trailing clouds passed solemnly on over the meadow, 
jj and in a few seconds the whole space between the 
mountains was filled with thick mist. It is astonish- 
|| ing how quickly the landscape is sometimes enveloped 
and shut out from view. The meadow was hidden 
from sight, as well as all else, except the nearer hut, 
which loomed through the vapoury gloom. 

‘We were both glad to be so comfortably housed, and 
bolting the door, set about making a fire. It was 
pleasant and cheering within, as soon as the blaze 
lighted up the walls and roof, and the dry wood 
crackled and flung round its sparks upon the hearth. 
Stowed away in a secret place, known only to himself, 
Solacher had a frying-pan of his own in this hut, for it 
seemed he often made it his temporary home, as well 
when the dairy-maids were gone into the vale as during 
their summer sojourn here. The frying-pan was fetched, 
and he at once set about the supper, each of us, however, 
having first taken a long draught at the freshly-filled 
water-pail. 

‘The riicksacks were opened, and their contents 
brought forth. In Solacher’s was the usual small bag 

of flour, and the wooden-box with butter, which the 
is-hunter always carries with him; and out of 
the midst of the flour two eggs came to light, which 
he had put in that safe place for me, in order that the 
schmarren might be light and delicate. Being an 
epicure in his way, he had also taken care to have a 
few apples with him, to make his own mess the more 
Savoury. Ihad some white bread, the remains of a 
dried sausage, and a small bottle of rum. We inspected 

store, and I then blew the fire into a blaze, while 


over a kitchen-dresser ; wooden bowls and pails, |’ 


taineer. It is made in this wise: some of the flour was 
turned out into an earthen-pan, a certain quantity of 
water and the yoke of one egg was then added (the 
other being kept for to-morrow’s breakfast), and the 
whole having been well stirred, water was poured in 
till it got sufficiently thin. The frying-pan, containing 
great lumps of butter, was now put on the fire, and 
when this boiled, the contents of the pan were emptied 
into it. The cake was allowed to get brown on one 
side, care being taken, however, that it did not burn; 
it was then turned, and with an iron instrument the 
whole was chopped up into pieces, varying in size from 
a filbert to a small walnut. An apple was sliced in, 
some more butter added, all well stirred up together, 
and when every little piece was nicely brown, it was 
turned out smoking into the pan, ready to be eaten. 

‘Sitting on the raised ledge, with our feet inside and 
towards the hearth, we ate our supper, and well pleased 
was Max at the praise I bestowed upon his cookery. 
The schmarren was really excellent; to make it well, 
is said not to be so easy as it appears, as that without 
due attention the cake becomes heavy and dough-like. 
A slice of bread and a good draught of water completed 
the repast. We had lighted one of the long dry resinous 
strips of wood, and stuck it into the wall, to serve us as 
a lamp while supping ; but now, while sitting over the 
embers, we from time to time flung a dry chip or two 
upon them, and the flickering flame they made threw 
around a sufficient light. The shutters of the windows 
were well closed and fastened on the inside—a very 
necessary precaution, for should a poacher chance to 
approach a hut whence he saw a light gleaming through 
the crevices, it would be an easy matter for him, as the 
forester was sitting over his fire, to gratify revenge, 
and, stealing quictly to the window, send a bullet 
through his heart. It is one of the first things, 
therefore, on such occasions, to see that all is safe. 

‘ As I sat there, enjoying to the full all the comfort of 
my situation, I could not but feel thankful to the 
dairy-maids who had left the hut in so neat a state, 
and enabled us so easily to satisfy our wants 
There was something very pleasing in these little acts 
of kindness—this thoughtfulness of another’s wants, 
when there should be no one to minister to them but 
himself. But, indeed, there is much good-heartedness 
in these people; and I never left the mountains, and 
my trusty friends the foresters, to move again among 
the conventional forms of town society, without a regret 
for their many gracious services, rendered always with 
the best of all politeness—that of a willing heart.’ 

When we assure our readers, that these are but fair 
specimens of the many pleasant recitals presented in 
Mr Boner’s volume, they will readily understand that 
it is one much above the average of books of sport. It 
would be unjust to an excellent foreign artist (M. 
Horschelt of Munich), to omit mentioning, that the 
work is embellished with twelve highly-characteristic 
lithographic sketches of chamois-hunting scenes. 


AMERICAN CLOCKS FOR CHINA. 


Wirn all their ingenuity and industry, the Chinese 
appear to employ themselves but little in the art of 
clock-making; and it may be safely declared, that 
Geneva turns out more ‘time-keepers in a year, than 
are produced in the whole of the Celestial Empire. In 
the large city of Nankin, there are not more than forty 
clock-makers ; Su-chew has thirty, and Ning-po not 
more than seven ; while, until recently, the value of the 
clocks and watches imported into China from Europe, 
amounted to about half a million dollars yearly. It is 
said, that the number of clocks really manufactured in 
the country in a twelvemonth does not exceed 1500—a 
fact the more remarkable when contrasted with the state 
of the case in other countries. The watch and clock 
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of the mechanism only, amount to more than 
1000; and, as is well known, the enterprising horologists 
of New England make and export clocks every year by 
tens of thousands. These latter, with that keen spirit 


of trade which characterises them, have lately been | descri! 


turning their attention to China as a profitable market 
for their handicraft; and a request was despatched 
some time since from the United States’ Patent Office, 
to such American citizens as were resident in the 
flowery land, for any information that might promise 
to benefit the branch of industry in question. 

From one of the replies which this ‘ request ’ elicited, 
we gather that the Chinese have always been too 
deficient in their acquaintance with astronomy and 
mathematics to construct proper sun-dials; and that 
their knowledge of these instruments was obtained 
from Europeans ; while hour-glasses are known only 
as a contrivance ‘employed in Western countries to 
measure time.’ Many Celestial gentlemen make it a 
sine qud non to carry two watches ; among these, spe- 
cimens of very ancient workmafship are sometimes 
met with, as rotund as ‘Nuremberg eggs;’ and the 
wearers are too often anxious to make the pair go well 
together. The trouble they gave in consequence, in 
former days, to some of the Jesuit Fathers who were 
skilled in clock-making, will be found mentioned in 
the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses. 

A Chinese day comprises twelve periods, each equiva- 
lent to two hours, and they are represented by twelve 
characters on the clock-face, being those used also to 
designate the months. ‘The first in the list (meaning 
Son) is employed at the commencement of every cycle, 
and to the first of every period of twelve years, and also 
to the commencement of the civil day—at eleven Pp. m.— 
comprehending the period between this and one a.m. 
The month which is signified by this term is not 
the first of the Chinese year, but singularly enough 
coincides with January. Each of the twelve hours is 
divided into eight kik, corresponding to quarter-hours. 
This diurnal division of time does not appear to have 
been in use in the time of Confucius, as mention is 
made in the spring and autumn annals of the ten hours 
of the day.’ 

The writer whose remarks we quote, recommends his 
countrymen, in manufacturing clocks for the Chinese, 
to adopt the clock-face commonly used in China with 
some improvements, one of which would be to sur- 
round the twelve ‘horary characters’ with a ring of 
numerals from one to twenty-four, every alternate one 
of which would be opposite the half-hour mark of the 
inner circle, corresponding with a whole hour of our 
time, and to continue the use of the four signs which 
now stand near the centre of the face to indicate 
midnight, dawn, noon, and evening. The pendulum is 
to vibrate seconds; the minute-hand to make half a 
revolution at every sixty seconds; and the hour-hand 
is to go but once round the face in the whole diurnal 

i As the result of this arrangement—‘ At one 
o'clock Pp. m., our reckoning, the hour-hand will be half- 
way between the large character at the top and the 
next one to the right; and the minute-hand having 
made half a revolution, will point perpendicularly 
downwards, and the clock strike one. At the expira- 
tion of another of our hours, a whole Chinese hour 
will have expired, when the former hand will have 
reached the first large character to the right, and the 
latter will be directed to the zenith—the clock striking 
two.’ The minute-hand is, therefore, to make twelve 
revolutions in the twenty-four hours. 

The clocks are to be constructed with lines and 
weights, as those with springs are not liked in China; 
and as a Celestial always likes to see what he is buying, 
it is suggested that the works be made as visible as 
ble, and of good quality, to avoid the loss that 
be sure to follow attempts to palm off clocks 
to sell merely. To gratify the Chinese wish for 


dollars and a half each; and as they can be sold jg | 
China at from five to six dollars each, we may shortly | 
expect to see a great and profitable trade in Americap || 
time-keepers between the two countries. 


FAMINE IN INDIA. 

We have famines occurring almost decennially, some of || 
which, within our time, have swept their millions away. In | 
1833, 50,000 persons perished in the month of September || 
in Lucknow; at Khanpoor, 1200 died of want; and || 
L.500,000 sterling was subscribed by the bountiful to |! 
relieve the destitute. In Guntoor, 150,000 human beings, || 
74,000 bullocks, 159,000 milch cattle, and 300,000 sheep || 
and goats, died of starvation. Fifty thousand i| 
perished in Marwar; and in the North-west Provinces, || 
500,000 human lives are supposed to have been lost, | 
The living preyed upon the dead; mothers devoured their || 
children; and the human imagination cou!d scarecly | 
picture the scenes of horror that pervaded the land. In | 
twenty months’ time, 1,500,006 persons must have died | 
of hunger or of its i diat quences. The direct || 

loss occasioned to government by this single || 
visitation exceeded L.5,000,000 sterling—a sum which | 
would have gone far to avert the calamity from which it | 
arose, had it been expended in constructing thoroughfares | 
to connect the interior with the sea-coast, or districts where | 
searcity prevailed with those where human food was to be | 
had in abundance; or on canals to bear forth to the soil, | 
thirsty and barren for want of moisture, the unbounded |) 
supplies our rivers carry to the ocean.—Bombay Times, 

NATURE OF THE HAIR. 

An examination of the structure of the hair shews that 
the difference of colour is entirely owing to the tinct of the | 
fluid which fills the hollow tube in each hair: This tinct || 
or pigment shews through the cortical substance in the | 
same manner that it does through the epidermis of a || 
negro. Hair is, in fact, but a modification of the skin. || 
The same might be said of feathers, horas, and scales. || 
Not improbably, the distinguished lady now honouring || 
these pages with her attention, will be shocked at hearing || 
that her satin-soft shoulder is almost chemically identical || 
with the plated and roughened mail of the ile; and || 
she will hardly, perhaps, believe us when we inform her, || 
that her bird, when he sets right some erring feather with |, 
his beak, is acting with the same chemically-composed || 
instrument upon the same chemically-composed material \ 
as mademoiselle does when she disentangles with a comb 

} 
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her charming mistress’s softly-flowing tresses. The fond 
lover again, as he kisses some treasured lock, will doubt- || 
less be disgusted when we tell him, that, apart from the 
sentiment, he might as well impress his fervent lips upon 
a pig’s pettitoe, or even upon the famous Knob Kerry, 
made out of the horn of a rhinoceros, carried by the king 
of hunters, Mr Roualleyn Gordon Cumming.— Quarterly || 
Review. 
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i utility, the lower part of the door is to contain a look. || 
i and inside, instructions in the native character for | 
| fixing, winding, regulating, &c. Such clocks as are here |! 
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